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The Dangers of a ‘Sun Trap’ 
Bernard Shaw’s Warning to South Africa 


*Less bathing and more thinking—tuppenny-ha' penny minds of no use.’ 


This account of the broadcast has been copied for us from the Cape Times of 
8 February 1932 and is reprinted by kind permission of that journal. 


LESS SURF-BATHING and more thinking was the keynote of the 
advice given by Mr. George Bernard Shaw to South Africa in an 
address broadcast throughout the Union on Saturday night. Cape 
Town, he said, was a sun-trap with every natural beauty, and would 
therefore attract the wealthy globe-trotter; but Cape Town must be 
warned not to depend upon him for a living. South African methods 
of farming were inadequate and obsolete, but the necessary remedies 
were too great to be carried out by people with ‘tuppenny-ha’penny 
minds’. A little more thinking exercise and a little less surf-bathing 
were necessary before South Africa would be capable of putting its 
house in order. 

‘If I were to spend a couple of years in Cape Town my character 
would be fatally undermined,’ he said. ‘I should never do another 
day’s honest work.’ Mr. Shaw added a warning against the ‘danger’ 
of the coloured worker. ‘It is in his interest,’ he said, ‘to reduce you 
to the state when you cannot do without him—then woe betide you. 
If white civilisation breaks down through idleness and loafing based 
on slavery, then, as likely as not, the next great civilisation will be a 
negro civilisation.’ 

Speaking to Cape Town only, he said: ‘What you have to do is to 
abolish your slums, for which, let me tell you, Cape Town deserves 
to be destroyed by fire from Heaven.’ 


1,500-mile Broadcast Speech 


Wireless listeners throughout South Africa heard Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw on Saturday night, in a simultaneous broadcast from 
all stations. Fifteen hundred miles of telephone wire carried his 
voice to broadcasting stations at Johannesburg, Durban, Pretoria 
1 Bloemfontein, where his speech, which lasted 20 minutes, was 
relayed. 

‘Hullo, South Africa. Bernard Shaw speaking from Cape Town,’ 
was his introduction. ‘I have been asked to say some nice things to 
ae on my departure from Cape Town. But you must excuse me. 

aying nice things is not my business. I know that it is a flourishing 
and a paying business, but there are too many people in it already 
and it is a little too easy to rank as a skilled profession. 


The Sunshine 


“Besides, all the nice things about Cape Town have already been 
said by the Prince of Wales. That is his job. Mine is to say all the 
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THE DANGERS OF A ‘SUN TRAP’ 3 


things that he could not have said without shaking your loyal attach- 
ment to the Imperial Throne. For instance, His Royal Highness 
pointed out very truly that the most important source of Cape Town's 
income is its sunshine. He said nothing about its moonshine, as he 
is not allowed to meddle in party politics. But there can be no doubt 
about the sunshine. It makes Cape Town an extraordinarily pleasant 
place to live in. The two oceans—the cold one and the hot one—with 
the fruit gardens, the vineyards, the mountain and the bathing 
beaches complete the attraction and make it very difficult for a 
traveller who has once enjoyed them to return to the comparatively 
horrible climates and dismal surroundings which prevail elsewhere. 


‘A Sun-trap’ 

‘Cape Town, in short, is a sun-trap. So far so good. But the 
advantage of having the finest sun-trap in the world depends 
altogether on what you catch in it. Sun traps have a powerful attrac- 
tion for people with plenty of money and nothing to do; and you can 
prosper on the money they fling about as long as it lasts. You ma 
easily, if you are short-sighted enough, become dependent on their 
expenditure, and put all your capital into splendid hotels, golf links, 
polo grounds and the rest of the elaborate and expensive machinery 
for fleecing them. And you can devote all your skilled labour and 
professional resources to the arts of amusing them, doctoring them 
and burying them when they die of six meals and 20 cocktails a day. 
Now that is all very well as long as their money lasts. But suppose it 
should suddenly dry up! Already this year there has been a serious 
drought. To the extent of that drought you have had to live on your 
own resources, and that means practically living on your fat, which 
is no doubt good for your health up to the point at which you have 
got rid of your excess of fat. But after that you starve. 


An Example? 

‘Now no doubt the trade in amusing rich globe-trotters will revive 
before it comes to that. But do not forget that something more 
permanent than a mere temporary depression ~~ happen to the 
rich globe-trotters. Suppose, for instance, that in the year 1900 the 
Russian grand dukes and nobles and plutocrats had discovered that 
Cape Town was as pleasant a place as the Crimea, and the two 
cceans better than the Black Sea. Suppose the Union-Castle liners 
had arrived crowded with the most extravagant and luxurious 
pleasure-seekers in the world, and that you had become virtually 
dependent on the vast sums extorted by their bailiffs from the 
160,000,000 peasants of Russia. Where would you be now? For those 
enormously rich grand dukes and their relatives are now driving 
taxis or cleaning boots in Paris. And their best-looking sons are 
making a precarious living as talkie stars in Hollywood or dancing 

artners cn the Riviera. Now what has happened in Russia may 
happen elsewhere. These are times in which everybody should be 
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brought up to earn his or her own living. What is more, he should 
be brought up to earn it by working for workers and not for un- 
productive plutocrats whose riches may vanish in a single night of 
revolution. 


The Slums 

‘However, do not let me frighten you out of venturing your capital 
in building hotels in which ever droom has its own bathroom, 
and villas as well appointed as the hotels. They will not be wasted. 
I look forward to the time when such accommedation will be a 
matter of course for every real worker, gentle or simple. I can 
remember when times in London were so hard that vast bodies of 
unemployed starving men talked of burning the houses of the rich. 
I said to them: “If you are going to burn houses, for Heaven's sake 
begin with your own, which are not fit for blackbeetles to live in; 
and spare the decent houses for honest folk to occupy.” Teday I say 
to Cape Town, do not hesitate to fill your suburbs with delightful 
dwellings, which only the rich can now afford. They will be wanted 
as much as ever when the rich of all lands have gone the way of the 
Russian grand dukes. penny wn have to do is to abolish your slums, 
for which, let me tell you, Cape Town deserves to be destroyed by 
fire from Heaven. S.ums repel and disgust visitors: comfortable and 
elegant hotels and villas attract them. Therefore, let your municipal 
slegan be “A Bathroom for Every bedroom.” 


‘Advertise ’ 

‘Advertise them well. Do not grudge money to your tourist bureau. 
The visitors will pay for the villas and bathrooms; and if the visitors 
ever desert you, you will still have the villas and bathrooms to live 
in yourselves, By that time, let us hope, Cape Town will be self- 
supporting. But what use would that be if she could not support 
herself decently and handsomely, and even splendidly? And that 
brings us to the big question whether South Africa in the lump can 
ever be self-supporting. On Menday last at the City Hall here | 
warned you that scientific visitors to the ccuntry had returned to 
England to report that Africa cculd net suppert human life on the 
mcdern civilised scale under ordinary private farming. Therefore, | 
now repeat it. I am told that ycur rainfall is so destructive, and your 
cld-werld ways of cultivation so unsuited to it, that South Africa is 
literally a wash-out, all the natural fertilisers in your soil being 
carried away into the sea. 


New Methods Needed 


“You must change your farming metheds so as to avoid some of 
this loss; and the rest you must make up for by obtaining fertilisers 
from the air by the methods which the Germans were forced by the 
war to invent and are in cperation in England at the gigantic works 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., in which my wife has some 
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THE DANGERS OF A ‘SUN TRAP’ 5 


shares. Now it is quite useless to look to your farmers for changes 
like these, which are beyond their means and outside their knowledge. 
They are too big for private enterprise and must be undertaken and 
carried out as public works, like the great scheme by which the Irish 
Free State has spread electric power throughout Ireland. Such works 
will cost millions and they cannot be carried out in a country where 
the people have tuppenny-ha’penny minds. Now far be it from me 
to accuse my South African friends, who have heaped hospitality, 
distinction, and the most generous personal cordialities of all sorts 
on me, of having tuppenny-ha’penny minds. 


Less Surf-Bathing 

‘They are much less fat-headed than people are in England. The 
men are bigger and the women better and younger looking. I should 
say they have all thousand-pound minds. But the jobs in front of 
them will run into hundreds of millions in mental as well as metal 
currency; and that will cost them a little more thinking exercise and 
a little as surf-bathing. But suppose, after all, it should prove that 
the real wealth of South Africa is its sunshine, its scenery, its soft 
water, and its peaches; and that even with fertilisers extracted from 
the air it is not worth while producing wool and cereal crops in 
competition with foreign sources? Suppose the gold gives out and 
diamonds come down to six a penny? Still South Africa will be no 
worse off than the loveliest parts of ieiend, Scotland, Palestine and 
many other places which are delightful and health-giving, but 
industrially barren. These earthly paradises will still have ther 
places in human civilisation as centres of rest and recreation. 


A Warning 

‘Only take care: men of hard northern stock should not be allowed 
to spend more than a month or so in them at a time. If I were to 
spend a couple of years in Cape Town my character would be fatally 
undermined. | should never do another day’s honest work. But the 
four weeks I have spent here have done me no more moral harm 
than I can easily recover from by a little hard work in cold and uely 
London; and my bodily health is all the better for them. If Sout 
Africa ever gives up all pretence or hope of living on its material 
industries and becomes a sort of professional beauty among the 
communities of the world, it will have to be strictly regulated so that 
only the old and retired or the victims of serious breakdowns from 
overwork will be allowed to stay longer than six weeks. I am not 
forgetting that there would have to be a permanent population to 
cater for the holiday-makers and the retired veterans of industry. 
And that brings me to a very serious part of the business. 


‘A Slave State’ 
‘One of the first things I noticed when I landed was that I immedi- 
ately became dependent on the services of men and women who are 
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not of my own colour. I felt that I was in a Slave State, and that, too, 
the very worst sort of Slave State. I mean the sort in which the slaves 
are not owned by masters who are responsible for their welfare, nor 
protected by stringent laws from ill treatment, but one in which they 
are nominally free, like white people, and can be thrown into the 
streets to starve, without pensions or public relief, when nobody 
happens to need their services or when they are old and are displaced 
by the young. This state of things makes wise people uneasy. Foolish 
people think that the danger is that the slaves will rebel and refuse 
to do any more work. But that is not the real danger at all; and even 
if it were it would not matter, because white men can still easily 
suppress rebellions even if they have to employ black men to help them. 
No, the real snag in the business is that if you let other people do 
——e for you you soon become incapable of doing anything for 
yourself, 


Coloured ‘Danger’ 

‘You become an idler and a parasite, a weakling and an imbecile; 
and though you may also become a very pretty lady or gentleman 
you will be helpless in the hands of your slaves, who will have all the 
strength and knowledge and character that come from working and 
from nothing else. The coloured man is terribly dangerous in this 
way. He can reduce you to that condition, so that you cannot do 
without him. Even the things that you stil can do for yourself he 
can make you ashamed to do. He actually dictates your ideas of 
right and wrong, respectable and disreputable, until you are his 
mental as well as his bodily slave, while all the time you flatter 
yourself that you are his lord and master. I fancy that I have seen 
one or two very nice-looking and ry we Paneer young pecple in 
Cape Tqwn who are in some danger of drifting into this most unhappy 
condition. If their parents brought them up to it, and to be proud of 
it, their parents deserve to be shot. 


One Escape 

‘There is only one way of escaping this fate where slavery exists, 
whether the 7 be black or poor white. Take my own case. 
The slave who fetches and carries for me, who cooks and sweeps 
and dusts for me, who does rough, muscular or mechanical work fcr 
me, sets me free to do work of a higher kind just as surely as to idle 
and loaf. If 1 do the higher work, the slave will look up to me and 
never grudge me his service if I acknowledge its value to me and treat 
him decently. In fact his industry will no longer be slavery, for we 
shall both be doing our bit, | for him and he for me. Lut if I make 
the downward choice and idle and loaf, woe betide me; for there is 
no future now in the world for idlers and loafers. If white civilisat.on 
breaks down through idleness and loafing based on slavery—and 
remember that modern historical research has discovered that half a 
dozen civilisations like ours have already broken down through just 
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THE DANGERS OF A ‘SUN TRAP’ 7 


that canker in them-—then, as likely as not, the next great civilisation 
will be a negro civilisation. Anyhow, black or white, it will be built 
up by workers, not by parasite ladies and gentlemen. 


Offers of Torture 

‘And now I think I have said as much of what the Prince of Wales 
did not like to say as I have time for this evening. I must, however, 
make some excuses and apologies. Almost everybody between the 
Equator and the Cape who knows how to write has written to me. 
Most of them have written novels or plays or autobiographies, and 
have asked me to read them. Several of them have worked out plans 
for the regeneration of the human race, including solutions of the 
native question, the gold question, the racial question and many 
other local questions of which I never heard before, and have pressed 
me to take them up. South Africans who believe that I am addicted 
to sun-bathing have offered me their villas with assurance that I may 
spend my whole visit in a state of primitive nakedness. Sculptors 
and painters have offered me unlimited sittings, a form of torture 
which I have suffered enough elsewhere. 


Boxes of Peaches 

‘Some delightful people who really understand me have sent me 
boxes upon boxes of delicious pecs Bg which I have gluttonously 
and ungratefully devoured without even looking at the sender's 
name, much less acknowledging them. And I must not forget several 
well-wishers who have asked me very earnestly where I will spend 
Eternity. I hope that they will not suspect me of making light of their 
concern for my eternal welfare if I remind them that my destination 
is not in my own hands. I know that they would like me to say that 
I am going to Heaven, but my confidence might possibly be in inverse 
ratio to my chances of ever arriving there. And they seem to forget 
that I am in Eternity already. Perhaps they will think that over before 
they write again. But all the letters I have received have been friendly ; 
and those of you who have written must forgive me if you have not 
heard from me: I really have not had time. I had rather die than 
write a letter in my holidays. Remember that writing is my trade, 
not my recreation. But I am none the less obliged to you; and I 
broadcast my thanks to = from a heart full of gratitude and a 
stomach full of peaches. Good-night and good luck.’ 


Shaving 


THE REGIONAL, vol. 2, no. 3, August 1959 (New York Regional 
Group), reproduces Shaw's satirical ‘Shutting Up an Individualist’, 
written under the pseudonym of Redbarn Wash for To-Day, April 
1887. There are also short articles by Moritia-Leah Frederick and 
Harry M. Geduld. 
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Dr. Mabel Palmer on GBS 
By RICHARD BLOMFIELD 


Mr. Blomfield, a new member of this Society, is now a director of Twin Hulls 
Ltd., yacht-builders and makers of the popular ‘Catamanners'’. 


AT THE TIME OF SHAW'S DEATH I was on the staff of the South 
African Broadcasting Corporation and was lucky enough to be asked 
to compile one of the commemorative programs. It was thus that | 
met Mabel Palmer, whose death was announced in the February 
number of The Shavian. | was glad to do so not only for what she 
had to say about Shaw, but because she belonged to that vintage of 
Victorian women who had a drive and character unlikely to be 
repeated. Though I found her charming, there was something of that 
vein of formidableness which I suppose was forged in the feminist 
campaigns of pre-1914 days. 

Her independence of character showed itself in the way she chose 
to turn up at the studios to record her talk. She arrived in a rickshaw, 
an admirable vehicle, but one never used by South Africans. I only 
discovered this because Dr. Palmer had omitted to bring any money 
with her and I was summoned to bail her out! It was only a matter of 
2/6, but in a few days I duly received it back by post. 

Dr. Palmer called her talk “GES as I Knew Him’. In it she 
switched more than once from the past to the present tense, as if 
she had just come from a Fabian discussion with him! 

Her opening remarks dealt with Shaw's acute sensibility to social 
evils—‘this passion for social justice was as compelling as any other 
over-riding impulse . . . everything he did was at bottom related to 
this.” Dr. Palmer then told of an incident during the Suffragette 
campaign. ‘It had been observed,’ she said, ‘that rich or distinguished 
women like Lady Constance Lytton and Mrs. H. N. Brailsford were 
always released on medical advice as being in too poor health to 
stand the forcible feeding, which was a revolting and very painful 
process. A resolution was moved in the Fabian Society condemning 
forcible feeding, but a good many people felt the Suffragettes were 
going too far, and the resoluticn was in danger of being lost when 
Shaw rose and moved an amendment condemning the government 
for observing partiality in applying it to poor and obscure women 
but not to important women. 

‘He made a very fine and persuasive speech and ultimately his 
amendment was carried. 

‘The Home Secretary replied in a letter in The Times, denying 
indignantly that there had ever been any differentiation as between 
rich and poor women. Lady Constance Lytton disguised herself as a 
poor factory girl, went to prison and was forcibly fed. Very shortly 
afterwards, the Home Secretary was removed. . . . 

‘It was my goed fortune to serve for seven years on the Fabian 
Executive Committee and to meet GBS with his friends Sidney aid 
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GBS: BRITISH FASCIST? 9 


Beatrice Webb regularly, week by week. He is a wonderful committee 
man, extraordinarily adept at drafting resolutions. . . . He attended 
regularly and if he undertook any piece of work, such as preparing a 
memo, it was always ready punctually at the date set. . . . But all 
his work was warmed and illuminated by his flashing wit and sense 
of fun. That humour helped us in our work with him—though it 
could be disconcerting at times, because we knew it was only a 
superficial mask for his fundamental seriousness and profound sense 
of duty.... 

‘It ae curious thing, but in personal relations he is very shy. On 
his first visit to the Fabian Summer School I was watching from the 
staircase while he stood under the porch and began talking to the 
people near him and I remember the sense of shock with which I 
realised—‘Why, the man is shy!’ Yes, this hero of a hundred plat- 
forms, this adept at dealing with hostile hecklers, was actually shy 
in a new personal situation. . . .” 

Speaking of Shaw's kindliness and generosity, Dr. Palmer said: 
‘It was he and he alone who sought out the tramp poet W. H. Davies 
and helped him to a more secure form of existence. And one night 
at the Fabian Summer School, when he had given a talk on marriage, 
which had rather shocked the trade union chairman, I saw the 
exquisite courtesy and gentleness with which he met the agitated 
objections of the poor chairman.’ 

Dr. Palmer's concluding remarks concerned Shaw's ‘belief in a 
Force struggling to produce higher and higher forms of life and using 
all of us who are willing to be used, tothatend. . . ... Mabel Palmer 
was clearly herself one of those ‘willing to be used’ and to try to be 
what GBS once called a ‘world-betterer’. 


GBS: British Fascist? 


by RICHARD NICKSON 


Dr. Nickson, a fellow member and author of an extensive dissertation on The 
Art and Politics of the Later Plays of Bernard Shaw (University of Southern 
California), is an assistant professor at Eastern New Mexico University. He also 
writes for the American Shaw Review. 


“WHY DOES HE NOT JOIN THE BRITISH FASCISTI?’ is the parting 
shot fired at Bernard Shaw in a 1927 letter to the Editor of the 
Manchester Guardian. The firer of the shot was an Italian refugee, a 
courageous liberal, an inveterate anti-Fascist: Gaetano Salvemini 
(1873-1957), professor and historian, who did not resume residence 
in his native land until 1950. The question terminates a controversy 
waged in newsprint during 1927 concerning the Mussolini dictator- 
ship—a dispute that can be followed in an undated pamphlet printed 
in England, Bernard Shaw and Fascism (listed by Archibald Henderson 
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as London: The Favil Press, 1927). Eric Bentley in his Bernard Shaw— 
one of the few books on Shaw to appraise this controversy—says that 
‘in many ways Shaw got the worst of it. Salvemini knew Italy and 
Shaw did not.’ kut why the question about Shaw joining the british 
Fascists? And why is the question, variously worded by a variety of 
persons, still being raised? 

Of course, One meagre pamphlet, now more than thirty years old, 
can provide no definitive answer to the question of Shaw's so-called 
‘totalitarianism’. Still, the letters throw additional light on a Shavian 
political attitude that has been quite as much misunderstood as his 
attitude, in another sphere, toward the Bard. 

The first two letters are by Shaw: the first one is addressed to an 
unidentified friend; the second, to Frederich Adler, Secretary of the 
International Working Union of Socialist Parties. The opening para- 
graph of the first letter, dated 7 February 1927, points up the main 
reason for the entire exchange of letters: 

I am very sorry my comment on the Daily News’ articles on Mussolini, 
which the sub-editor headed ‘A Defence’, distressed you as it did. You 
were not the only one who jumped to the conclusion that I must have been 
unaware of the Matteotti affair, and of the other revolting incidents of the 
Fascist terror. This is quite a mistake. | knew about them. Even if the 
liberal press in Britain had been reticent on the subject, which it certainly 
was not, I have been in touch with the Italian refugee whose letter you have 
sent, and already knew all that letter told me, besides a great deal more 
that I can infer from my experience and historical knowledge just as 
certainly as if | had witnessed it. 
The reference to the Italian refugee is probably to Salvemini, for 
Shaw in his letter to Adler refers to ‘our friend Salvemini’. The 
argument in this first letter ‘to a friend’ is that ‘you cannot dispose of 
Mussolini by simply repeating in a tone of virtuous indignation the 
admitted and even vaunted fact that he owes his power to a coup 
d'état.’ Every coup has been ‘a filthy business’; but “my point,’ Shaw 
concludes, 
is that the campaign of abuse against the Mussolini dictatorship is just as 
stupid as the campaign against the Soviet dictatorship in Russia. | am 
sorry my fellow Socialists in Italy were totally unable to take command 
after the war; and I loathe the savageries which attended the establishment 
of Fascism. But I shall not waste any energies and compromise my 
reputation for good sense by refusing to accept an accomplished fact. If I 
did, I should lose the right to criticise Mussolini's rule, which I am quite 
ready to do whenever I think I can do any good by it. 
i hope | have made my position clear to you 
The position seems to be clear enough. And Shaw also clearly ex- 
presses his opinion (an unchanging one) that the ‘accomplished fact’ 
was accepted by not only the Italian people, but by foreign govern- 
ments as well: 
As long as he can say ‘J'y suis, et j'y reste’, and the Italian people say ‘so 
you shall: vive il Duce!’ we must accept the situation, and we may as well 
do it with a good grace. I repeat, we had our chance of challenging him 
over Corfu; and when we funked that, we practically admitted that we 
must put up with him. 
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Moreover, Shaw the Socialist here, as elsewhere, likes to cry up 
Mussolini's early Socialist leanings. Some of the things the Duce has 
done ‘and some that he is threatening to do go further in the direction 
of Socialism,’ according to the letter, ‘than the English Labour Party 
could yet venture if they were in power.’ And as for Shaw's ‘fellow 
Socialists in Italy,’ they should not blame Mussolini, who ‘finally had 
to come down on the side of a militarist Fascism which was at all 
events ready to do something,’ inasmuch as they ‘had as good a 
chance as he.’ But they sought only the ‘old rut, with themselves 
enjoying their delightful position of eloquent revolutionary leaders 
guaranteed against revolution.’ 

Shaw, a recent visitor in Italy, also proffers a side remark. Although 
the Italian refugees in Paris and London ‘represent Italy as groaning 
under an unbearable tyranny,’ he saw only the kind of tyranny “which 
our Capitalist press denounces as characteristic of Socialism . . .” 

The second letter, addressed to Adler, was written from the 
Regina Palace Hotel at Stresa, Lago Maggiore, in Mussoliniland. 
Writing on 2 October 1927, Shaw is replying to a letter that Adler 
had written to him six months earlier, on March 24. ‘In your letter,’ 
Shaw writes, ‘you speak of the restoration of democracy in Russia 
and Italy. But do you seriously attach any value to the status quo ante 
in Russia and Italy?’ The Irishman then proceeds to compare Fascist 
Italy with the then new Irish Free State, where ‘liberty has been 
established by throwing the shibboleths of liberalism to the winds.’ 
But he is careful to note that ‘if you compare Italy with a Mazzinian 
Utopia, it is full of abuses and tyrannies. So is America, so is France, 
so is England, so is Russia.’ The blots on Mussolini's rule ‘are neither 
specifically Fascist nor specifically Italian: they are blots on human 
nature.’ 

Shaw's article in the Daily News was chiefly, he says, 

a demand for common sense and common civility in dealing with a 
foreign statesman who had achieved a dictatorship in a great modern 
-— without a single advantage, social, official, or academic, to assist 
mm... 


This letter to Adler also contains the passage that most sharply 

delivers the Shavian political punch. ‘Because I| face the facts,’ argues 

Shaw, who passed over forty years in the last century, 
in the full knowledge that the democratic idealism of the X1Xth century is 
as dead as a door nail, you say that I come dangerously near the point of 
view of the British ruling class. But are you not delighted to find at last 
a Socialist who speaks and thinks as responsible rulers do and not as 
resentful slaves do? Of what use are socialists who can neither rule nor 
understand what ruling means? 


Salvemini takes up the cudgels at this point in the pamphlet. The next 
letter, printed 19 October 1927, is his to the Editor of the Manchester 
Guardian. \t is an attack on the foregoing Shaw letters by an Italian 
who had had the courage openly to oppose Fascism in his native land. 
His was the voice of an unfortunately very small minority of his 
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countrymen, but he here uses it passionately well in demonstrating 
how much better acquainted he was with the Italian scene than was 
Bernard Shaw. 

Naturally, Salvemini is quick to refer to Shaw's words about 
Mussolini achieving a dictatorship without a single advantage. The 
Salvemini version reads: 

Mussolini was assisted in the civil war (1921-22) by the money of the 
banks, the big industrialists, and landowners. His black-shirts were 
equipped with rifles, bombs, machine-guns, and motor-lorries by the 
military authorities, and assured of impunity by the police and the ya 
tracy; while their adversaries were disarmed and severely punished if t 
attempted resistance. 


Salvemini also tries to set the record straight regarding the status of 
the Italian lira. Furthermore, ‘the Fascists killed not one but three 
deputies . . .” Yet Salvemini does not 
reproach Mr. Shaw with his ignorance of Italian affairs. I only intend to 
point out his levity in delivering judgment about matters of which he is 
wholly ignorant, and his callous ridicule of hardships and sufferings which 
his intelligence ought to understand even if his moral sensitiveness is 
unequal to appreciating them. 


The Italian wholly disregards the Irishman’s main political point: he 
is a man incensed. Consequently, his attack gets off to a heavily 
sarcastic start. ‘Sir,’ he writes, 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, after having, with pitiless satire, tilted at the social, 
political, and religious institutions, the intellectual and moral standards of 
our time, has at least [sic] discovered embodied in Fascism his ideal of 
civil life. In Mussolini he has found the man before whom his rebel spirit 
surrenders arms. 


This is not only heavy but unjust—as unjust as the following passage 
from the same letter: 
What Mr. Shaw is concerned with is the results of Fascism, not its methods. 
‘Mussolini is doing his job well enough.’ This is sufficient. 
The entire sentence as written by Shaw, in his first letter, reads: “The 
only question for us is whether he is doing his job well enough to 
induce the Italian nation to accept him faute de mieux.’ 

Two more letters follow, together with more facts and figures, 
more pros and cons. There are only a few remarks of general political 
interest. Shaw's reply to Salvemini, dated 25 October 1927, is likewise 
addressed to the Editor of the Manchester Guardian. ‘| give up 
Signor Salvemini as hopeless politically,” Shaw begins. ‘His letter 
exactly confirms my estimate of anti-Mussolinian Liberalism, and 
explains how he has provoked the Fascist leader to describe Liberty 
as a putrefying corpse.’ Salvemini, he says, in truth, is ‘trying to 
discredit me under the impression that he is discrediting Mussolini.’ 
His conclusion is that 

you cannot dispose of the Fascist State in “7 | by Matteotti and Amendola 


any more — can dispose of the State of Massachusetts by Sacco and 
Vanzetti, or of Germany by Nurse Cavell and the Lusitania, or of the 
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British Empire by the bombardment of Dublin and the murder of Sheehy 
Skeffington. When Signore Salvemini realises that | am in full reaction 
against these futile recriminations and their pretence to be serious politics, 
he will find some better explanation of my unexpected attitude than that 
1 am a tourist dazzled by a palatial hotel. 
Salvemini’s final letter, printed 31 October 1927, is the one that asks 
the Editor of the Manchester Guardian why Shaw does not join the 
British Fascisti. And above this letter, as it appears in the pamphlet, 
is the heading, ‘The Latest Recruit to the British Fascisti.’ So runs the 
unfounded charge. Salvemini is on considerably firmer ground when 
he charges Shaw with ‘naive ignorance of Italian affairs.’ He is more 
than half right, as well, in his description of Shaw as being 
above all an anti-Parliamentarian. What he means by democracy is 
simply Parliament . . . Provided that he can get rid of Parliament, he is 
ready to throw to the dogs all the other institutions of democracy. Were a 
Communist revolution to come and clear them away, so much the better. 
If Communist revolution proves impossible, Mr. Shaw accepts faute de 
mieux a Fascist coup d'état. 
Shaw was neither so ready to get rid of democratic institutions, nor 
so willing to accept Fascism; otherwise, Salvemini’s analysis of his 
post-war political position is fairly accurate. 

Shaw’s The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism 
was published the following year, in 1928. How many of its readers 
recall Shaw's statement-—-even though he refers to Mussolini as a 
Socialist —that the repudiation of constitutionalism in Italy was made 
‘not to effect any definite social changes’? How many readers of these 
letters, besides Salvemini, have failed to notice this sentence in 
Shaw's October 25 letter: ‘Mussolini will never get rid of poverty and 
unemployment, of which he has first-hand knowledge, unless and 
until he breaks the control of /aissez-faire capitalism’? 

Shaw was a socialist who insistently advocated a socialist as against 
a capitalist organization of society. His political bent is really quite 
obvious, despite all Shavian paradox and levity, and despite the 
welcome he began to extend after World War | to nearly all opposi- 
tion to parliamentarianism—even from what he described as the 
Fascist Right. For, as Bentley says, Shaw ‘didn't care if you thought 
him a fascist if only he had undermined your own liberal compla- 
cency.’ 

Yet in his 1935 Preface ‘On Bosses’ to The Millionairess—an anti- 
despot analysis of the nature and cause of various forms of despotism 
—Shaw does take exception to the denunciations of himself as an 
anti-democrat and as a hero-worshipper of tyrants. His biographer, 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson, in his G.B.S.: A Full Length Portrait, preferred, 
even so, to observe the denunciations rather than Shaw's own testi- 
mony. ‘It is pretty evident,’ Shaw then wrote to Pearson (who quotes 
the letter in his G.B.S.; A Postscript) ‘that you have never read my 
Preface on Bosses . . . or you would not have repeated the silly com- 
= that I have collapsed into dictator- “worship i in my old age... 

hey will say, if they are intelligent enough,’ he added ccaghatleati, 
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*“This is not classical biography: it is gossip’ ’ Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Pearson continues to assert, as recently as 11 October 1958, in 
the Saturday Review, that Shaw 
had been writing political drivel since the age of sixty-five, when his 
impatience with democratic government made him sympathize with 
dictatorships, and all his early humanitarianism was swamped in his 
pleasure at seeing things done, even by such sub-human specimens as 
Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin. 


It can readily be seen that Shaw's hope that he had made his position 
clear to the friend addressed in his first letter has as often as not gone 
unrealized. 

But it was Shaw's 1938 play, Geneva, that provoked the widest 
assortment of dictator-worship charges against him. Indeed, as 
recently as 22 October 1955, in The New Statesman and Nation, Mr. 
John Raymond can be observed accusing the author of this Political 
Extravaganza of ‘indulging in a nakedly egoistic display of Hitler- 
and-Stalin worship that it still sickens one to read.’ Yet, interestingly 
enough, in the same review, Mr. Raymond gives one to understand 
that such worship is not reprehensible if it is indulged in at a proper 
time and in company with proper persons; for he declares approving- 
ly that Mussolini in 1925 ‘commanded the emotional support of a 
number of great Englishmen, including Sir Winston Churchill.’ 
Reference to this English support is mockingly made, by the way, in 
the 25 October 1927 letter, wherein Shaw fancies he may 

provoke Signor Salvemini to point out that I have been seen speaking to 
Mr. Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, Sir William Joynson-Hicks, and Mr. 
Amery. The notion that I have passed unscathed through their barrage 
only to succumb helplessly to the influence of the tourists at the Regina 


Palace Hotel . . . must be allowed to recommend itself to the public 
intelligence as best it can. 


As for the reference to Stalin-worship, the fact is that Josef Stalin is 
not mentioned in the play. Moreover, the Soviet spokesman in 
Geneva, a Commissar Posky, is made to fall back on crude nationalism 
(mortal enemy of the spirit of Geneva) quite in the manner of the 
dictators. 
The late Gilbert Murray explained at the time of the first London 
production of Geneva that his friend, Bernard Shaw, 
does not aim at truth. He aims at correcting popular error, which is quite 
a different thing. The real dictators are no doubt less likeable than his 
Bombardone (Mussolini) and Battler (Hitler), but he likes to be good- 


natured towards people whom the average man, in his judgment, regards 
with exaggerated horror. 


The Shavian manner cannot be better described. And the description 
fits almost as well the somewhat less interesting Shaw of the 1927 
letters. 

Shaw's readers find, of course, his essentially Marxist analysis of 
Fascism (‘State-aided capitalism’) worked out much more fully in his 
Everybody's Political What's What? But those who do not read him 
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and those who misread him make up the bulk of the opposition 
still the majority party. As Bentley puts it: “What Shaw actually says 
about Fascism when not playing advocate to Mussolini’s devil has 
been much less heeded.’ 

Gaetano Salvemini merely succumbed, then, to what was, and is, 
an all too common failing. In the heat of righteous battle, he failed 
to heed what Shaw was actually saying. And what he himself said 
rivals, here and there, the wildest Shavianism in overstatement. At 
least on one basic point he was dead wrong. It can be truly declared- 
and it evidently needs to be emphatically declared—of Bernard Shaw: 
NO FASCIST HE! He who was penny wise was on no account 
Pound foolish. 


Genesis of a Dramatic Critic 
by DAN H. LAURENCE 


This review-article by our Shaw bibliographer vice-president is also to appear 
this autumn in the special Shaw Number of Modern Drama (University of 
Kansas), for which other members of this Society have also written articles. 


ANOTHER COLLECTION (the fourth since 1906) of Shaw's Saturday 
Review drama articles has recently made its paperbacked appear- 
ance.’ To attempt to review it here would be to traverse critical 
meg sn too heavily trafficked already; these weekly feuilletons have 
ong since joined the theatre essays of Hazlitt, Addison and Steele, 
and Coleridge in immortality. But at the same time they have tended 
to create a false impression that Bernard Shaw the dramatic critic 
was conceived out of a vacuum on that 4th of December 1894 when 
he called on Frank Harris and agreed to visit the theatre profession- 
ally for a salary of £6 a week (surely no editor ever received better 
value for his money). 

The ‘Saturday’ articles gave Shaw a wider audience than he had 
hitherto known (or, rather, than had hitherto known him, for many 
of his critical writings—in the Pall Mall Gazette, the Dramatic 
Review, Truth, the Penny Illustrated Paper, etc.—had previously been 
unsigned); but to state, as one of Harris's biographers does, that ‘this 
marked Shaw's entrance into the literary arena,’ a view too frequently 
endorsed by Shaw's own biographers, is to reveal little knowledge of 
Shaw's formative literary years. The statement ignores five novels 
(four of which were serialized in England, and one of them, Cashel 
Byron's Profession, twice pirated in the United States as early as 
1886); four plays (two of which had been produced, and one, Arms 
and the Man, critically acclaimed both in London and New York); 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism; and seven years of musical criticism 
for the Star (as the popular Corno di Bassetto) and the World (where 
the initials ‘GBS’ first gained prominence). The statement further 
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overlooks the fact that Shaw had been writing critically for nearly 
twenty years before he joined the Saturday Review staff, and that he 
had actually entered the literary arena while yet in his early teens. 

If it is impossible to determine the precise date when Shaw began 
to prepare for the role of ‘Saturday’ critic, we may yet establish that 
it occured before he reached his twelfth birthday, for he has told us 
that by this age he had already saturated himself in the complete 
works of Shakespeare and C ickens. Eetween 1865 and 1870 he was a 
frequent customer at Dublin’s Royal Theatre in Hawkins Street 
where ‘stalls not having then been invented, the pit, furnished with 
hard wood forms, ran right up to the orchestra.” Young Shaw paid 
his two shillings admission to jam into the crowded area for a 
glimpse of Larry Sullivan, Sam Johnson, or Peter Granby; ‘I used to 
come out of the pit crush with all my front buttons down the middle 
of my back; but | got a front seat at that price.” 

The influence of the theatre upon the boy soon manifested itself in 
now lugubrious, now roistering, but always gory verse drama. His 
school-fellow and best friend, Edward McNulty, recalled more than 
half a century ago that Shaw's first serious literary eflort was a verse 
play (illustrated by the author) entitled ‘Strawberrinos: or, the 
Haunted Winebin’. Its hero, Strawberrinos, underwent ‘a series of 
breathless adventures which were constantly anti-climaxed by the 
arts of a sardonic demon.’ In the great incantation scene, McNulty 
remembered, the demon sang a refrain: 


Fill the magic cup! 
Drink it with a will; 
If it doesn’t save your life 
It is pretty sure to kill— 
A saline draught and a big blue pill! 


‘The chorus, with menacing forte, repeated: ‘A big blue pill!’ ** 
The urge to write a successful verse play was apparently a deep- 
seated one, for in 1878, in London, Shaw was still fumbling with this 
form, commencing a rather unorthodox ‘Passion Play’ (the cast of 
which included Joseph, Mary, Judas, Pilate, Magdalen, tarabbas, 
Lazarus—and Jesus, ‘the illegitimate son of Mary’). Only two acts, 
however, were completed, the first of which was set in Nazareth, the 
second in Jerusalem. The blank verse was of the poetasting style 
later found in The Admirable Bashville and the Prologue to Fanny's 
First Play, and a despondent, self-pitying soliloquy by Jesus in the 
first act is sharply reminiscent of Lashville’s ‘Lie down, poor foot- 
man’ lament. 
Lut if the desire of youthful George Shaw was to succeed as a 
dramatist and poet (as late as 188! he penned some humorous but 
nsive ‘Lines addressed to Pakenham beatty by George Balzac 
haw . .. resolving to become a Poet’), the literary opportunity, when 
it came in November 1876, took the shape of musical criticism. This 
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open sesame into journalism was provided by one Vandaleur Lee, an 
eccentric and not particularly scrupulous musical friend of Shaw's 
mother. Lee, ‘who wished to help me,’ wrote Shaw in 1894, ‘accepted 
a post as musical critic’ to a weekly paper called the Hornet. ‘I wrote 
the criticisms; and he handed the emoluments over to me without 
deduction, contenting himself with the consciousness of doing 
, by a young and forlorn literary adventurer, and with the 

onour and glory accruing from the reputed authorship of my 
articles."* Completely lacking in experience (‘I should have been a 
very decent critic for my age, if only | had known how to criticise’), 
yet springing into the fray like Athena from the head of Zeus, full- 
grown, Shaw dashed off his first week's ghost assignment, an incisive 
critique of Frederic Cowen’s opera Pauline. ‘The music of Pauline,’ 


’ he wrote, ‘possesses little originality, and displays an utter absence of 


dramatic faculty. . .. The orchestral portion of the opera displays 
little judgment. The effect is frequently impoverished, owing partly to 
excursions into the higher octaves, where the volume of tone is 
necessarily thin.” Further, opined the twenty year old ‘expert’, there 
is ‘an indulgence in passages so cacophonous that they can only be 
accounted for as mistaken efforts at originality, coloured, perhaps, 
by a little Wagnerian affectation.” 

A week later he began to harp on a discordant note that would 
eventually become distressingly familiar to the readers of his Star 
‘Musical Mems’ and his World columns: ‘The past fortnight has 
been, musically speaking, nearly a blank. At Christmas the divine art 
is wont to retreat into private life! There are plenty of carols, but no 
concerts; and even the church bells, in hopelessly false intervals, ring 
out a special appeal to the public to be taken down from their cold 
eminence and consigned to the crucible. And as, in spite of our 
protests, they daily assert beyond dispute our national insensibility 
to music, it would be as well to comply with their demand and allow 
the hours to pass away undisturbed.” 

From November 1876 through July 1877 Shaw wrote criticisms 
from both the dramatic and the musical points of view, as well as 
capsule biographies, news notes, and occasional editorial attacks for 
the Hornet's editor, Donald Shaw (no relation), all of them submitted 
in the name of Lee. As apprentice work, these pieces are remarkable 
for their soberness of judgment, clarity of ov and self- 
assurance. Shaw’s later claim that ‘neither in literary ability nor 
musical knowledge was | unpardonably deficient at that time’ was, if 
anything, modest understatement. Yet once the Hornet assignment 
came to an end, Shaw found it impossible to dispose of any of his 
writings in London's literary marketplace. He tried fiction, humour, 
musical articles, familiar essays, but the editors to whom they were 
submitted uniformly failed to recognize incipient genius. Rejection 
slips tiooded in from Temple Bar, Chambers’s Magazine, the Sketch, 
the Cornhill, the Pall Mall Gazette (John Morley, as a favour to a 
friend, agreed to read two of Shaw's articles—on ‘Exhausted Arts’ 
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and on Henry Irving’s Shakespearean productions —but found them vir 
‘unsatisfactory’). Into the discard went ‘The St. James's Hall My- So 
stery’ (a criticism of modern musical performances as viewed by a (in 
resurrected Mozart, a theme Shaw was shortly to attempt again in lat 
‘Don Giovanni Explains’), an untitled manuscript on fiction (raising “it 
the question whether, if fiction is not truth, the author of fiction is rea 
anything more than ‘a mere liar’), and ‘The Merchant of Venice at by 
the Lyceum’ (objecting to Irving's interpretation of a ‘morbid’ an 
Shakespeare creating sombre and preposterous stage figures). art 
During the long, lean seven years from 1878 to 1884, Shaw sold 
only one article, ‘Christian Names’ (a ‘footling little thing for which pal 
I got fifteen shillings’), a scrap of verse for a picture calendar, and a an 
treatise on patent medicines. It was during this period of famine Ft 
that he turned to fiction and produced his five unsaleable novels. sin 
Then, suddenly, the wind shifted. The seven lean years were super- tric 
seded almost instantly by a prosperity hitherto undreamed of, which No 
grew steadily from year to year and which enabled Shaw (with his a 
mother and sister) to move to larger and better living quarters, to rec 
acquire a piano and then a second-hand typewriter, and to purchase ent 
new clothes from Jaeger’s to replace his worn-out garments of the wa 
early 1880's, which had, according to Shaw, ‘turned green’. No longer So 
need he trim his cuffs with scissors, or wear his tall hat with the back He 
part in front, so that the brim should not bend double when he took por 
it off to an acquaintance. And the man who brought about the Soc 
miracle? William Archer—playwright, drama, music, and art critic, So 
translator of Ibsen, humanitarian. on 
It is well known that Archer, shortly after meeting Shaw in 1884, Sta 
introduced him to book reviewing for the Pall Mall Gazette and to dis, 
art criticism for the World, and that he later urged Shaw to colla- 
borate with him on a play (Shaw had made earlier abortive attempts ad\ 
to start a drama, but it was Archer's persistence which led to the vac 
eventual completion of Widowers’ Houses). But the generous Archer's Tre 
contribution was much greater than this; most significantly, he gave | pie 
Shaw encouragement at a moment when he despaired of fulfilling his bre 
literary ambitions (and when his sister Lucy was urging his mother twe 
to throw him out of the house). Archer not only befriended the ing 
gawky young Irishman with the ‘strange’ ideas, but introduced him me 
into his own social and professional circle, and used every pretext to rec 
gain employment for him, frequently taking on jobs for the sake of hat 
turning them over to Shaw to complete with the excuse that he him- (lat 
self was too occupied to meet the deadline. Thus, Archer contrived att 
for Shaw to serve as a substitute dramatic critic for the Manchester the 
Guardian, he arranged for Shaw to replace him (by the second issue) dis 
as musical critic for the Dramatic Review, as contributor to the Ch 
Magazine of Music, and as European correspondent for a New Y ork Lec 
weekly, the Epoch. Me 
Shaw soon became a familiar and popular figure in London. He No 


joined the Fabian Society, instantly became draftsman or editor of Lo 


wae 
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virtually all its tracts and other publications, and lectured on 
Socialism for an amazing variety of political and economic societies 
(in a single year he recorded 82 lecture engagements). All ths, Shaw 
later noted, had nothing to do with dramatic or musical criticism, yet 
‘it made all the difference between an execrable amateur and a 
reasonably competent workman. | was enormously helped as a critic 
by my economical studies and my political practice, which gave me 
an invaluable comprehension of the commercial conditions to which 
art is subject.’ 

He also began to haunt the London theatres (gallery or pit when he 
paid, stalls when Archer got passes). He and Archer viewed, analysed, 
and discussed at length the merits of Pinero’s The Hobby Horse, 
Fthel Herbert's in Camille, and Charles Coborn’s 
singing of “Two Lovely Black Eyes’ at the Trocadeto Music Hall. He 
tried his hand at acting with Edward and Eleanor Marx Aveling at 
Notting Hill, performed a piano duet with Dolly Radford, and sang 
a duet, ‘Marzial’s Friendship,’ with May Morris, attempted a 
recitation at a Hammersmith socialist soirée, coached a music hall 
entertainer named Miss Consuela when his singing-teacher mother 
was out of town, spoke on Henry V and Macbeth at the Shakespeare 
Society, and on Browning as a dramatist at the Browning Society. 
He debated with Archer and H. M. Hyndman about whether the 
poet is a productive labourer, spoke on ‘The Art-Market under 
Socialism’, ‘said startling things about dynamite’ to the Bedford 
Society, and lectured to Stewart Headlam’s Church and Stage Guild 
on ‘Acting, by one who does not believe in it; or the place of the 
Stage in the Fools’ Paradise,’ at which his audience included a 
disputatious Oscar Wilde. 

‘hile he dined on bread, apples, nuts, macaroni, and cocoa, and 
advocated vegetarianism, while he militated against vivisection and 
vaccination, while he participated in riots like ‘Bloody Sunday’ in 
Trafalgar Square, ‘! learnt my analytic business as a critic in letters, 
pictures, music, and the theatre (two thousand words a week for my 
bread and butter) . . ." ? Sometimes he wrote art or music criticism for 
two and three journals simultaneously ; rarely did he turn down a writ- 
ing assignment, at least before giving it a try. No journalistic assign- 
ment was beneath his dignity, too difficult, or too inconsequential to 
receive the full Shavian treatment, whether it be to spend a night in a 
haunted house, to cover the wedding procession of the Duke of Y ork 
(later George V) and his bride, the Princess Mary of Teck, or to 
attend the annual Literature and Arts dinner or the inauguration of 
the Imperial Institute. He reported on the seventh annual musical 
display by the London Board schools for Massingham's Daily 
Chronicle, dashed off a history of the Fabian Society for the Scottish 
Leader, indulged in self-advertising publicity ‘puffs’ in the Daily 
Mail, penned vitriolic anti-Morley editorials for Ernest Parke's 
North London Press, and composed painful political doggerel on 
Lord Balfour's Irish policies for T. P. O'Connor's Star: 
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I am a statesman bold, 
And I've frequently been told 
There are other ways of killing dogs than hanging ‘em; 
And my plan to make it hot 
For the Irish patriot 
Is subtler far than bludgeoning and hanging him. 


When the hero of the West 
Isn't strong about the chest 
I cultivate his tendency to phthisis, 
By giving him a cell 
In my Tullamore hotel 
Where the balmy air in winter time like ice is... .* 


He wrote articles in suburban train carriages on the way to and 
from lecture engagements (occasionally losing them under the wheels 
as he emerged), or leaning against the Embankment, standing under 
a fog-shrouded gas light at a street corner, or seated on a park bench 
under an umbrella on a rainy afternoon. He worked in the British 
Museum reading 100m until it closed at 7.30, then sat up half the 
night working in his bedroom by the flickering light of a colza 
reading lamp, while his eyes smarted and teared, until the pain 
forced him to resort to an eyeshade or sunglasses for the reading of 
proof. Ove: and over he complained of laziness, because he had 
trouble getting up in the morning! His health was constantly in a 
precarious state, for he drove himself as if demons were pricking at 
him. ‘The more I learn about other men’s methods,’ he wrote to 
Ernest Rhys in 1890, ‘the more | perceive that nobody except myself 
ever dreams of taking the trouble to attain really exhaustive literary 
expression."” 

His goal, whatever it may have been, led dangerously close to 
physical destruction. But by 1895 Shaw—novelist, critic, playwright, 
polemicist—had become master of his art. The Saturday Review 
articles of 1895 to 1898 were not an ‘entrance into the literary arena’ 
but, as Frank Harris (or perhaps GBS himself, as ghost-writer) so 
astutely noted in his biography of Shaw, they marked ‘the apex of 
Shaw's journalistic career’. 


‘Shaw's Dramatic Criticism, ed. John F. Matthews (New York: Hill & Wan 
*‘Dramabooks'’, 1959; $1.45). Earlier collections: Dramatic Opinions an 
Essays, ed. James Huneker (New York: Brentano, 1906; 2 vols.); Our Theatres 
in the Nineties, Collected Edition (London: Constable, 1931; New York: Wise, 
1931; 3 vols.) and Standard Edition (London:Constable, 1932; 3 vols.); Plays 
and Players, ed. A. C. Ward (London: Oxford University Press ‘World's 
Classics’, 1952). 

“The Theatre of My Childhood’, Worcester (England) News and Times 
(January 1, 1947). 

bg McNulty, ‘George Bernard Shaw as a Boy’, Candid Friend, | (July 6, 
1901), 384. 

“How to Become a Musical Critic’, Scottish Musical Monthly, 11 (December 
1894), 51-53. Quoted extensively throughout this article. 
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"Musical Notes’, Hornet, XX1 29, 1876), 270 Unsigned. 
“Musical Notes’, Hornet, XX1 (December 6, 1876), 289. Unsigned. 
™Provocations’, G.K.'s Weekly, XX1 (March 21, 1935), 8-11. 

“A Balfour Ballad’, Star (January 23, 1888), 2:2. Unsigned. 

"Ernest Rhys, Letters in Limbo (London, 1936), 160-167. 


What the Penguin Sang to the Pelican 
(and Vice Versa) 


Epitoriat Nore: Please see ‘Shaving of the Year’ on p. 24 of The Shavian 
No. 15. ORNITHOLOGICAL Norte: Neither penguins nor pelicans are seen in 
Shaftesbury Avenue with any frequency. That both should recently have 
appeared there at the same time can only be attributed to a shallow depression 
moving up from Middlesex. 


PENGUIN 


How fascinating to 
Jay Lerner with B. Shaw! 

Pygmalion’s not bad; My Fair 
Lady's without a flaw! 


PELICAN 


When dramatists are judged by me 
And by my standards reckoned 

Jay Lerner gets the first prize; G. 
B. Shaw must take the second. 


A CORNCRAKE IN CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 
WAS HEARD TO COMMENT 


If you two seriously prefer Mr. Alan Jay Lerner’s eroticism, 
However flawless, 

To Mr. Beinard Shaw's erraticism, 

However lawless, 

I can only add, gentlemen, that this makes me all the less sanguine 
About the future of the pelican and the penguin. 

(I do hope this comment of mine doesn’t sound even faintly 

Like Eric Bentley.) 


Shaving 


‘AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN in Back to Methuselah refers to Kip- 
ling as the writer who is ‘said to have invented the electric hedge’. 
What, asks a correspondent in the current number of Notes and 
Queries, is the allusion?” Thus began a recent leader in The Times 
celebrating the now regular monthly publication of that old- 
established journal. We, too, should welcome an answer, but please 
note that the allusion does not appear in all later editions of the play. 


j 
J 


Letters to the Editor 


DeAR Sir,—In reply to the article “The Vivie-Frank Relationship 
in Mrs. Warren's Profession’, by Professor A. H. Nethercot (The 
Shavian No. 15, pp. 7,9), | am, of course, not responsible for what 
Mr. Duffin wrote, but only for what | wrote myself. | ought to have 
said: ‘A young man and a young woman, after having fallen in love 
with each other, discover the possibility that they are half-brother and 
half-sister to each other, and that her mother is a brothel-keeper.’ 
| submit that Shaw intended this, and that (in respect of the deeper 
intentions of the play) my original sentence was not very far out. 
Yours sincerely, R. F. RATTRAY 


26 Queen Edith’s Way 
Cambridge 


Dear Sitr,—Why cannot Mr. Nethercot disagree with me without 
accusing me of blind perversity? All it means is that he reads Mrs. 
Warren's Profession and the characte: of Frank Gardner in one way, 
| read them in another. He may be right, but it is worth noting that 
when GBS read the proof-sheets of my Quintessence ‘conscientious! 
through’ and wrote me the long letter reproduced in Sixteen Self 
Sketches, quarrelling with me on a number of points, he let my 
remarks on Frank Gardner and Vivie Warren go undisputed. Mr. 
Nethercot (in his letter and in his Men and Supermen) seems to have 
some difficulty with my name. | am neither H. S. Duffin, Charles 
Duffin, nor Charles Shaw, but 


Y ours sincerely, HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 
24 Reynolds Road 
Hove 3, Sussex 


EpirorRiat Nore: It might at this point be worth quoting what Shaw himself 
told Archibald Henderson (George Bernard Shaw: Man of the Century, pp. 
$31 2), after declaring that though he considered Mrs. Warren's Profession ‘an 
innocent play’, he had been anxious in case copies might be given to children 
for Christmas presents. However: ‘One day, to my great surprise, a lady of my 
acquaintance said to me: “*Mr. Shaw, one of your plays is a great favorite with 
my children.”’ “Which one!" | inquired with some concern. *‘Mrs. Warren's 
Profession,” she replied. 

‘Curious, as well as taken aback by this startling report, | inquired why on 
earth that play was such a favorite with her children. She explained that they 
liked the story, particularly the love scenes; and they were especially pleased 
when the lovers proved to be brother and sister. When | ventured, somewhat 
hesitantly, to inquire what they thought of Mrs. Warren, she replied that they 
found her a very funny and amusing person who kept a fried-fish shop. Thank 
goodness, they found nothing but purity in the play. So I concluded that this is 
a good old-fashioned play that even children might see without being harmed.’ 
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A Lively and Unusual ‘Western’ 


A review, by the Editor, of the Hecht-Hill-Lancaster (United Artists) film of The 
Devil's Disciple, directed by Guy Hamilton from a screenplay by John Dighton 
and Roland Kibbee. 


‘EXCELLENT’, ‘good fun’, and ‘most entertaining’ were among the 
remarks to be overheard coming away from the press showing of 
The Devil's Disciple, but the professional response was to be far 
otherwise—in fact, was just about the unkindest to any Shaw film to 
date, except that every critic seemed to want to outdo the others in 
glowing tribute to Sir Laurence Olivier’s ‘redeeming performance’ as 
General Burgoyne. One critic went so far as to suggest that ‘the 
greatest actor of our day’ makes the other two male leads ‘look like 
stupid oafs’ who'd wandesed in from some Western. But there is a 
strong Western element in Shaw's comedy, and the bare bones of the 
melodrama that Shaw so enjoyed and played with in his satirical way 
tend to show through even in most stage productions. Besides intro- 
ducing an unwonted philosophical content, it must be remembered 
that GBS was also having a jab at ‘the silly people’ of the theatre who 
didn’t always know ‘their own silly business’. With respect, the 
producers of this film do know it well enough to seize upon the play 
as a starring vehicle for Burt Lancaster (Anthony Anderson) and 
Kirk Douglas (Dick Dudgeon), two actors who have done honourable 
work upon the screen, both in the melodramatic and in more serious 
vein, yet modest enough (for Lancaster himself is one of the pro- 
ducers) to hand over the inevitably film-stealing role of General 
burgoyne to Sir Laurence Olivie:. Sir Laurence immediately proceeds 
to steal it with great panache. His role, like Mr. Lancaster's, has 
even been considerably extended, and he now helps to open as well as 
finish the comedy. 

The film does, indeed, as every critic has pointed out, take great 
liberties with Shaw's text—and all honour to the critics who, one and 
all these days, seem to be devoted and exacting Shavians. It reduces 
most of the Dudgeon family (even the formidable Mrs. Dudgeon, on 
whom the fine actress Eva Le Gallienne is in this version quite 
criminally wasted), as well as Essie, to ciphers—except, perhaps, for 
Timothy Dudgeon, whom the film dramatically hangs in the opening 
scene in place of his brother Peter. Worst fault of all, it makes Dick 
Dudgeon a genuine scapegrace instead of the truly religious man 
(with ‘the eyes of a fanatic’) he really is. It omits here and it adds 
there (some of the additions are quite amusing, and Dick Dudgeon’s 
first appearance in the graveyard after stringing down his father is 
very etiective). Nevertheless, at least one good Shavian as well as 
myself found the film an easy-flowing interpretation for the screen, 
wittily adapted by John Dighton and Roland Kibbee (the film does 
not claim to be more than ‘based on the play’), and a great relief from 
the staginess apparent in some other screen adaptations of Shaw, in 
spite of The Times's interesting conclusion on a ‘poor film’ (so different 
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from the general critical one on Caesar and Cleopatra) that it ‘can 
proudly claim that it is not a photographed play—the pity is that it 
isn’t’. We found it vigorous and entertaining as a film in its own right, 
and one that should go down well ‘with the whole family’, Shavian or 
otherwise. Indeed, in New York the Herald-Tribune called it a ‘fast- 
moving comedy which should appeal to almost all cinema audiences’, 
preserving much of the spirit of the original, ‘with its stinging jabs at 
war, appeasement, military bumblers, and wavering patriots’. It is a 
little to be wondered at that so few critics here (to my knowledge) 
could be found to enjoy what is still, after all, a lively and unusual 
“Western’. 

The publicity of the film is, as has happened before with Shaw 
films, quite odious, and makes the intentions of the producers 
thoroughly suspect (apart from any thoughts that might arise from 
the original director, Alexander Mackendrick, having walked out on 
them early on). It shows the three leading men in the most uncom- 
promising warlike attitudes, with three subsidiary pictures, lifted 
somehow from the film, showing them in the most compromising 
amorous ones. Burgoyne, incidentally, is fitted out with a mistress in 
the film. She says nothing, and—even when her paramour is enjoying 
a hearty meal under the most disturbing circumstances en route— 
eats nothing. She provides the necessary inducement to lure Dick 
Dudgeon to tea with the general at the end. As for the publicity, I 
think it will do little to lure the unShavian public itself to see the film, 
and will help to keep the more Shavian away. Indeed, one almost 
foresees a hiatus in Shaw film-making for some considerable time to 
come. Let us hope, when it comes, that the next film will be made by a 
producer as Shavian-minded as the critics, and with a severity 
unrelieved by the demands of ordinary entertainment or other box- 
office values (not that GBS was altogether indifferent to them). That 
is, of course, if such a one can get the rights! 


From the Cenci to Saint Joan 
by Dame SYBIL THORNDIKE anp BARBARA JEFFORD 


Miss Barbara Jefford is to play Saint Joan at the Old Vic this coming season. 
She is well known to Shakespearian audiences, but it was her performance as 
Beatrice in The Cenci that led, as in the case of Dame Sybil (though much 
sooner), to her being cast for the Shaw play. They both kindly submitted to 
questioning by our special reporter, Eric Ford. 


Dame Sybil. | remember well playing Beatrice in The Cenci during 
the first public performance released by the Lord Chamberlain. It 
was after that performance that Shaw decided to write Saint Joan. 
Both plays have a great deal in common, and I consider Beatrice to 
be a wonderful introduction to the part of Saint Joan. You realize 
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that both centre on a woman in her fight for truth. 
I was delighted to have played Saint Joan in that first London 
a. To work under GBS was an inspiiation. The writing in 

is plays is never mere talk, but like beautifully phrased music. There 
was the tune of each speech which he knew and communicated to us. 
I felt then, and still maintain, that this was the biggest play since 
Shakespeare and comparable with Ibsen. It is not a theatrical con- 
versation piece, but the drama of a mind informed by passion. In 
Joan I saw both the Saint and the Soldier. To me, the play carried 
the message of a force exerted through freedom of individuality 
informed by a burning faith and an iron discipline. 

In welcoming a new Saint Joan by the Old Vic I hope other Shavian 
revivals will follow as a result. Having seen Miss Barbara Jeflord, who 
is cast for Saint Joan, and been tremendously impressed by her 
Beatrice at the Old Vic, I have every confidence in her ability and 
wish her every success in one of the greatest roles for a woman ever 
written. 


Barbara Jefford. At the moment my whole being has been directed 
to playing The Cenci, but | have found a new insight into Joan 
through Beatrice. Both undergo trial by the Inquisition and are 
sentenced to death by it. Underlying these similarities, however, is the 
fearlessness of the two women—their utter and complete faith that 
their lives and deeds were the result of an act of God. 

Saint Joan will be my first prose role for five years. | appeared then 
in Fry's translation of the Giraudoux play Tiger at the Gates. Having 
played Shakespeare continuously since, | even found Shelley, al- 
though in iambic pentameter, difficult. Thus, Saint Joan will be a 
great challenge to me. 

1 have never acted Shaw professionally before. My only perfor- 
mance was in Great Catherine at RADA during my final term. This 
won me the Bancroft Gold Medal. I don't think my readings for 
auditions and so on count as experience. The only Saint Joan I have 
seen was that of Celia Johnson. | felt it to be a superb portrayal of the 
spiritual and ethical values in Joan. There is another side to the 
Maid. The anny girl, who could ride, wore armour, and could be 
treated as an equal by the soldiers, must be shown. 

Born in 1930, I think | can appreciate her youthfulness. The classic 
shape of the role makes exact age unimportant; the great task is to 
a Youth. As my childhood was spent in the West Country, | 

ope to introduce that Celtic lilt to identify the Maid as a French- 
woman. But I don’t want to swamp the play with it. 

I have sometimes thought that Shaw made his people too intellec- 
tual. In the situations, would people talk in the way that Shaw 
wrote? However, in Saint Joan, with its deeply felt dialogue, the 
problem doesn’t arise. Indeed, it is a model historical play. The 
characters express not only their own view but the wider issues which 
would not have been widely appreciated then—feudalism and 
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nationalism. In speech Joan may give full weight to her lines without 
throwing them away or becoming bombastic. As my knowledge of 
her comes mainly from Shaw, I shall have a lot of study to do in the 
next six months. Working best alone, | aim to read the original trial 
and do as much general work as possible. 

From experience of exploring every avenue in search of Queen 
Margaret (Henry V1), | shall keep in mind the character as written. 
At a critical stage I like to be heard from the book; tape-recorders 
make me self-conscious. It is essential to have a good idea of play and 
part for Old Vic productions, especially since rehearsal lasts only 
three to four weeks. My lines, so far unlearnt, will come during 
rehearsal with the producer. He, | hope, will be Mr. Douglas Seale, 
who has already produced the play in Amsterdam, and would be 
delighted at the thought of a second attempt. | expect to learn much 
from the producer. Incidentally, his is the hardest task. He has to 
maintain the flow of action throughout many scene changes and in 
the Epilogue. It will be very ‘tricky’ with audiences used to cinema 
and television techniques. 

You know my earliest recollection at the age of four? | remember 
my mother had two set pieces for the Women’s Institute. One was the 
speech ‘You promised me my life . . .” It rang in my ears. It fired my 
ambition to be an actress. Since then I have always, always wanted to 
play Saint Joan. 


The Philosophy of Darwinism 


Summary of Shaw Society meeting at the National Book League in London on 
24 April 1959. 


Dr. W. E. Swinton (of the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington) gave us a lucid introduction to ‘The Philosophy of 
Darwinism’ and the historical background from which it had deve- 
loped. There had been nothing very revolutionary in Darwin's 
theories, and all 1,400 copies of The Origin of Species were sold on the 
day of publication (24 November 1859) without much ensuing general 
comment. There was wide acceptance of what Darwin and Wallace 
revealed. Vituperative hostility came only from those theologians 
who, in their unwisdom, had forgotten that St. Augustine had 
described the Book of Genesis as an allegory. It was Alfred Russel 
Wallace who had given trigger-action to the theory of Natural 
Selection; Darwin (in spite of his valetudinarianism) had been the 
explosive charge, but it was Thomas Henry Huxley who was the 
bullet. The unfortunate side of the matter was that ‘Survival of the 
Fittest’ seemed to give licence to Victorian ruthlessness. One of the 
chief results of the evolutionary theories had been the realization that 
the creation of a better woild lay not with a God in Heaven, but with 
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us. Unhappily, it was Man who was now setting up his own barriers, 
building up his own iion curtains. In an age when it was far quicker 
and easier to travel everywhere, it was becoming ever more difficult 
to get into many of the countries so quickly and easily travelled to. 

After the refreshment interval, the chairman, Dr. R. F. Rattray, 
gave an exposition of Shaw's part in the matter and, agreeing with the 
speaker on the importance of T. H. Huxley as the spokesman of the 
new evolutionary theories, traced their development from Anaxi- 
mander to Buffon, Lamarck, and the two Darwins. He considered 
that Shaw was not ‘backing the wrong giraffe’ in siding with Lamarck 
and Samuel Butler, for the idea of blind Natural Selection had 
banished Mind from the Universe. He doubted if matter entirely 
inert and mindless could ever evolve at all—in the very first seed lay 
the potency and promise of all life, which itself must co-operate by 
willing its evolution. The material world was not the ultimate reality, 
and in Nature he found, with Sedgwick, a guiding Moral Principle. 
There were more things even on earth than were dreamt of in the 
Darwinian philosophy. 

There followed some interesting discussion from the floor on the 

respective merits of the arguments for Accident and Design (not all 
members were on Shaw's side in this), and then D.. Swinton summed 
up from the humanistic viewpoint. Admitting the evolutionary debt 
to Lamarck and Darwin's deplorable neglect of the ‘other chaps’, he 
submitted that Truth lay somewhere between the two great evolu- 
tionists. Lamarck’s views on Use and Disuse were still valid, but not 
those on acquired characteristics. He was not such a fool as had been 
thought, and was now coming back into his own, but the long debate 
between Darwin and Butler had been very tedious. Dr. Swinton said 
he himself was no believer in an abstract Moral Principle—the search 
for Truth must go on, but Truth itself would remain a relative thing. 
The fittest to survive were not invariably morally and physically so. 
He left us with the thought that the fundamental need was for life to 
continue evolving, but that we were now living in an awfully crowded 
world. The purpose of it all was for us to discover in ourselves, not to 
await some mystic revelation from the skies. 
Epirortat Note: Recent books of interest worth noting are: Darwin's 
Century: Evolution and the Men Who Discovered It, by Loren Eiseley (Gollancz, 
1959); The Immense Journey, by Loren Eiseley (Gollancz, 1958); The Evolution 
of Living Things, by H. Graham Cannon, a staunch Lamarckian (Manchester 
Lniversity Press, 1958); A Handbook on Evolution (British Museum, 1958); The 
Theory of Evolution, by J. Maynard Smith (Penguin, 1958); The Autiobiography 
of Charles Darwin (Collins, 1958); T. H. Huxley, by C. Bibby (Watts, 1959); 
A Century of Darwin, edited by S. A. Barnett (Heinemann, 1958); Darwin and 
the Darwinian Revolution, by Gertrude Himmelfarb (Chatto & Windus, 1959); 
and, of special note: Evolution and Poetic Belief, by G. Roppen (Blackwell, 
1956), reviewed by Dr. Rattray in this issue. 


Everyone 1s most welcome at our Meetings 
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Filming ‘The Doctor’s Dilemma’ 


Summary of Shaw Society nating at the National Book League in London on 
29 May 1959. 


INTRODUCING THE SPEAKER, Mr. Felix Aylmer said that whereas 
Gabriel Pascal and others had had the advantage of GBS as script- 
writer, Mr. Anatole de Grunwald had not had this, but, nevertheless, 
had performed the remarkable feat of producing the film of The 
Doctor's Dilemma, with judicious cutting, entirely in Shaw’s own 
words. Mr. de Grunwald, just come back from Hollywood, gave it as 
his opinion that film-producers were a fast-dying race, their place 
being taken in the industry by accountants, lawyers, playboys, and 
spivs. He himself was first and foremost a technician. He considered 
british film-production to be extremely backward, especially in its 
choice of subject-matter. Indeed, he had been ridiculed for choosing 
The Doctor's Dilemma, apparently largely because the film-financiers 
did not think the all-important teen-age audiences would support his 
choice. The taste of the film public, however, including that of many 
teenagers, was better than the financiers imagined. He had been 
forced to approach an American film company, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, which had given him an absolutely free hand in making the 
film. He alone was to blame for any faults. Mr. de Grunwald said 
that at best a film producer was a Diaghileff, an impresario, while the 
director was the choreographer. In Anthony Asquith he had had the 
services, as director, of a man of rare taste and quality, of simple but 
warm feelings. Nevertheless, Asquith had not been too keen at first 
on the choice of film, until Mr. de Grunwald had been able to 
persuade him of the reality of Mrs. Dubedat! This had been Mr. de 
Grunwald’s first film in colour, and one of the problems had been to 
neutralize the backgrounds. This had been done by employing Cecil 
Beaton on the costumes and providing more striking colours in the 
foreground. There had been some difficulties with the adaptation, and 
Shavians would be among the first to notice certain omissions. The 
problem here, however, was not the abundance of talk, which was all 
good talk, but the sheer intellectual excitement of Shaw that made 
him go off at innumerable tangents. Cuts, therefore, however regret- 
fully, had had to be made. The speaker mentioned, in passing, that 
Shaw’s executors were far more severe on film-makers in these 
matters than ever Shaw himself would have been! When the film had 
been made and shown, came the irony of the critics’ suggestion that 
the film had introduced a deeper humanity—that the play had some- 
how become ‘more human’ in being turned into a film. They were not 
aware that all there was had been part of Shaw's own abundant 
humanity. He did not agree, moreover, that much of the film's 
medical argument was no longer valid—especially in countries such 
as the United States, where there was still no national health service. 
Besides, Shaw was aiming not only at doctors, but at dogmatic 
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science in general—in fact, today the quack scientist was far more 
dangerous than the quack doctor. Above all, it was imperative that 
such films of intelligence should be made, for we lived in a world 
where the moronic could sap the very foundations of freedom, and 
without intelligence freedom was hardly worth having, anyway. 

The meeting was obviously very favourably impressed by Mr. de 
Grunwald’s approach to the making of the film, but questions were, 
of course, raised regarding the omissions (see our notes on the film 
in The Shavian No. 15, pp. 3/5). The Editor of this journal boldly 
stated that were he a film-maker he could never be induced to make 
one of a Shaw play or any other genuine theatrical masterpiece! He 
would not wish to be hampered by so rigid a structure inherited from 
the playhouse. He would rather interpret modetn problems Shavianly 
in more direct terms of the cinema. Nonetheless, it was very commen- 
dable from our point of view that MGM, chiefly in the person of 
Mr. de Grunwald, should set about the matter so intelligently—his 
own chief complaint would be that the whole thing had been unduly 
glossed-up and glamorized, and was all too My Fair Lady-like 
(another inheritance from middle-class West End tastes in stage 
production)! This, notably, at a time when a more severe type of film 
subject seemed to be proving successful. The Shavian sights could 
well have been aimed even more sternly and higher. For him, the 
villains of the piece were Cecil Beaton and Metrocolor. But apart 
from this and certain other incidental criticism, there was general 
agreement that this was by far the most worthy Shaw film production 
for a long while. 


Webb Centenary Lectures 


THE LONDON SCHOOL oF ECONOMICS honoured the centenary 
of Sidney Webb with two public lectures, the first on July 13 by Earl 
Attice, the second on July 14 by Lord Beveridge, who dealt more 
domestically with the Webbs and the School itself, declaring himself 
quite unable to separate Sidney and Beatrice, who by some strange 
oversight were not actually born on the same day. (Beatrice was born 
in January 1858.) He accounted them among the dozen or so most 
important in the progress of humanity—though, treating the matter 
even more domestically, he admitted they had been lucky in their 
period, never having had to wash dishes or perform other household 
chores. In fact, part of their genius lay in getting other people to 
take up and go on with even their very ideas. 

July 13 was the actual centenary of Sidney's birth, and it fell to 
Earl Attlee to deal with the influence of the Webbs in its widest 
context. He described Beatrice’s constant throwing out of ideas while 
that ‘amazing co-operator’, Sidney Webb, wrote them down—it was 
a wonderful and unique partnership. Sidney Webb was really a major 
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statesman, though not a great parliamentary figure, and he had done 
as much as any to change the face of Britain. He was the ‘supreme 
backroom boy’ of Socialism, pitting himself, with Beatrice, against 
the then almost impregnable walls of the capitalist Jericho. Insisting 
on the utmost factual accuracy and a great sense of responsibility, he 
had helped through the publication of Fabian Essays and the well- 
known Fabian Tracts to replace the uncongenial Marxian creed. 
These two great propagandists for Municipal Socialism had been able 
to explain trade unionism even to the unions themselves! On the 
debit side was a too great faith in ‘wire-pulling’, together with the 
ex-Civil Service timidity that had given birth to ‘the inevitability of 

radualism’ doctrine. The result of the Webbs’ union, John Burns 

ad declared, would be a great big blue book! There was, indeed, a 
certain ‘bloodlessness’ about them, and Earl Attlee deplored their 
‘aberration’ in later life in admiring so unreservedly the U.S.S.R. 
Sidney Webb was only a theoretical democrat, not a practising one, 
but he was nonetheless a very great and sel ess man who had devoted 
his gifts to a very high ideal. With the help of Beatrice, he had shaped 
the stones and provided the mortar of the Welfare State——in fact, if 
you sought their monument, look around you! 

There was also a small but fascinating Webb Exhibition at the 
School, including two extiacts from a 24-page letter from Sidney to 
Leatrice in May 1890, in which, proposing marriage, he declared that 
‘together we could move the world’. From these extracts it would 
seem that, ‘bloodless’ or not, Sidney was capable of writing a most 
moving, even passionate, love-letter. There was also a letter from 
GBS in Scotland in 1903, telling Sidney that he (Sidney) was ‘not a 
Free Trader’. It began encouragingly: ‘Good boy: you have not 
forgotten your kindergarten economics.’ A circular letter from Shaw 
in February 1913 concerned the imminent birth of the New Statesman. 
What might be regaided as a foretaste of the Webbs’ (and Shaw's) 
later ‘aberration’ was provided by some of GBS's typescript amend- 
ments to the Webbs’ The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation, published in 
1923, in which they were already describing it as economically and 
morally bankrupt. The overall impression left by this celebration of 
‘two great servants of the public weal’ (as The Dictionary of National 
Biography describes them) was that the partnership was, in the words 
of Margaret Cole in an article in the Manchester Guardian, ‘in great 
as well as in small matters, as nearly perfect as any human relationship 
can be.’ 


Shaving 


Aw Extract from Dr. Victor Purcell’s address to The Shaw 
Society on ‘Satire and the Establishment’ is published in the Austra- 
lian journal Meanjin, no. |, 1959, pp. 5/14, together with extracts 
from Myra Buttle’s Toynbee in Elysium, which he also read to us at 
our London meeting in January. 
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Shaw: Poet of Evolution 


by R. F. RATTRAY 


A review of Evolution and Poetic Belief: a Study in Some Victorian and Modern 
Writers, by Georg Roppen (Blackwell, for Oslo University Press, 1956; 15s.. 
xi, 475 p. bibliog.) 

AS FIFTH IN THE SERIES of Oslo Studies in English (Publications 
of the British Institute in the University of Oslo) has been published 
in English and printed in Sweden a handsome volume of 475 pages, 
Evolution and Poetic Belief, by Georg Roppen. It arouses the wonder- 
ment of people in this country that such a thing is possible and the 
wry reflection that the vice versa is inconceivable. We bring it to the 
notice of Shavians because the author, with insight rare in academic 
circles, has divined that Shaw was a poet and awards him the summit 
place in his thesis. The book, more academico, deals with antecedents, 
and then goes painstakingly through the works of Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Swinburne, and Meredith, and then searches ‘Darwin and 
Hardy's Universe’, ‘Butler’s More Living Faith’, and ‘Two Evolu- 
tionary Utopias’ (Shaw and Wells) for evolutionary theories. Among 
the antecedents a discovery of real importance to Shavians is that in 
1768 Robinet in his Vue philosophique de la gradation naturelle de 
l"etre anticipated a time when the creative force, /a force active, might 
become wholly independent of matter: ‘Enfin elle se dématérialiserait 
entiérement, si j’ose ainsi m’exprimer, et pour derniére metamorphose 
elle se transformerait en pure intelligence.’ Coleridge, too, forecast a 
‘passing away of the Earth’ and the emergence of a ‘state of pure 
intellect’. Shaw came in for a cartload of bricks for coming to the 
same conclusion. It all depends on what you include in ‘mind’. 

It does seem that Shaw missed something in Meredith's modein 
religion of the Great Mother 

Who gives us the man-loving Nazarene, 

The martyrs, the poets, the corn and the vines. 
It was Meredith who coined the phrase ‘the rapture of the forward 
view’. 

It is greatly to the author’s credit that he devotes a whole chapter 
to ‘Butler’s More Living Faith’ and stands by it: he is right. And then 
he records that Shaw ‘who met all creeds, new and traditional, with 
equal destructiveness, came nearer than any of our poets—Meredith 
apart—to a synthesis of these creeds’. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our SECRETARY, Harry M. Geduld, is now in the United States 
where his address for the next few months will be the Department of 
English of the University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana (where 
he has been awarded an Associateship). 
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New Members 


WE TAKE GREAT PLEASURE in welcoming HERBERT GREVENIUS of 
Swedish Radio, Stockholm. He tells us that Shaw is a great radio 
favourite in Sweden, that several of the plays are being translated, 
and that he himself has written a handbook to go with the broadcasts. 
He has also written film-scripts with and for Ingmar Bergman. We 
hope to include an article by Mr. Grevenius on ‘Shaw in Sweden’ in a 
forthcoming number. We also welcome: GEORGE E. BROWN, teacher 
of Birmingham 32; STePHANIE Davison, director of the Festival 
Theatre at Malvern; Mrs. MARGARET HERRON of London, S.W.7; 
Ben Kurien, Civil servant, of London, W.11; F.C. NAYLOR, postman, 
of Hayes, Middlesex; SYDNEY PREVEZER, merchant, of London, W.1; 
Miss A. SADDLEMYER, Canadian student, of London, W.C.1; HAROLD 
VARLEY, hospital biochemist, of Manchester 20; and Jonn P. 
WitutaMs, clerk, of London, $.W.1. From the United States we 
welcome: Mary Dirks (Mrs. John Dirks), writer, of Ossining, New 
York; JosepH R. DUNLAP, local secretary of the William Morris 
Society in New Jersey; Ropert G. SwarTZ, accountant, of Mount 
Vernon, New York; and WILLIAM ZELTMAN, collector, of St. Louis 11, 
Missouri. From Australia we welcome: KetrtH MACDONALD, clerk, 
of Manly E.3, Queensland; and Dr. L. J. J. Nye, physician, of 
Brisbane B.17; and from Germany: ELISABETH ILLIG, retired teacher 
of Neustadt/Weinstrasse. 


Confessional 


For me, O'Neill and Shaw are the only two dramatists of this century. Many 
good authors are already dead and they don’t know it.—Mme Katina Paxinou 
in an interview in The Times, 1 June 1959. 

BOXING ENTHUSIASTS (so many of whom read this journal) did 
not pull their punches in pointing out that the Editor went pugilisti- 
cally astray in the sixth line of his article on ‘Shaw in Metrocolor’ in 
our last issue. His allusion to the film of The Doctor's Dilemma not 
having ‘packed its punches’ should, of course, have read ‘pulled its 
punches’. Incidentally, while on this pictorial subject, we might as 
well mention that an American member visiting these islands called 
for the manager at one cinema because there was no mention what- 
ever of Shaw's name in the film’s publicity outside the cinema. The 
manager went outside, took a look, agreed that this was so, but said 
he thought perhaps, if the name had been there, it might have kept 
people away! 


Owing to even more than usually heavy pressure on space, Allan M. 
Laing’s review of Bernard Shaw: a Prose Anthology (see list inside 
front cover of publications available), together with our Literary Sur- 
vey and several news items, has had to be held over to our next number 
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——'‘The Play's the Thing.’ No. 4 (May 
1955, 19-21. [Review of Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson, tri- 
cal Companion to Shaw.) 

——— ‘The Seance.’ No. 8 (February 1957), 
25-26. [Review of Stephen Winsten, 
Jesting Apostle, cast in dramatic form.) 

——"Shaw the Victorian.’ No. 14 (Feb- 
ruary 1959), 23-24. [Review of Julian 

Kaye, Bernard Shaw and the Nine- 
teenth-Century Tradition.} 

‘Simple Faith and Norman Carring- 
ton, M.A.: Notes on “Notes on Pyg- 
malion.”* No. 10 (September 1957), 
23-24. 

‘St. John Ervine'’s Biography.’ No. 8 
(February 1957), 8-19, TReview of St. 
John Ervine, Bernard Shaw: His Life, 
Work and Friends.] 

‘Thunder in Heaven’ [blank verse 

play]. No. 8 (May 1957), 7-8. [Criti- 
cism of disputes over Pygmalion and 
the Phonetic Alphabet.] 
“Why He Wouid Not’ [play]. No. 6 
(February 1956), 4-7. [On decision of 
Public Trustee not to permit publica- 
tion of Why She Would Not.) 

Laurence, Dan H. ‘Genesis of a Drama- 
tic Critic.’ No. 16 (October 1959), 15- 
21. [Review-article on Shaw's Drama- 
tic Criticism, ed. John F. Matthews.) 

——"Russia—With and Without Shaw’ 
(Lecture abstract]. No. 15 (June 1959), 
14-16 

——Shaw on Theatre.’ No. 13 (Septem- 
ber 1958), 39-41. [Review of E. J. West 
(ed.), Shaw on Theatre.) 

“Shaw the Educator.’ No. 14 (Febru- 
ary 1959), 24-25. [Review of Louis 
Simon, Shaw on Education.) 

“Work in Progress: A Shaw Biblio- 
gree. No. 10 (September 1957), 20- 


Lenin, V. 1. See: Shaw. 

Lerner, Alan J. See: Anon. (‘What the 
Pelican Sang. Py 

Levy, Benn. See "Symposium. 

Life Force. See: Pettet. 

Lowe, Robert. See: Anon. (‘Drama- 
books’.) 


McDowe Frepericx P. W. ‘Every- 
body's Political What's What: A 
Twelfth Anniversary.” No. 7 (July 
1956), 39-42. 

McKee, Irvina. ‘Editing the Early Plays’ 
ae abstract}. No. 7 (July 1956), 


McLachlen, Dame Laurentia. See: 
Smoker. 
Major Barbara. See: ‘Andrew Under- 
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MALLINSON, RoGer (pseud.). ‘The In- 
comparable Max.’ No. 13 (September 
1958), 32-34. [Review of Max Beer- 
bohm, Mainly on the Air. 

Mander, Raymond. See: Laing. 

MatTLaw, Myron. ‘Will Higgins Marry 
Eliza?’ No. 12 (May 1958), 14-19. 

Matthews, Bache. See: Shaw. 

Matthews, Brander. See: Anon. (‘Drama- 
books’); Miller. 

THomas (pseud.). ‘Abysmal 
Reflections.’ No. 2 (April 1954), 15-17. 
[Review of Joseph Wood Krutch, 
‘Modernism’ in Modern Drama.) 

——'‘Lions and Shadows.’ No. | (Decem- 
ber 1953), 14-15. [Review of film ver- 
sion of Androcles and the Lion.] 

——The Play of the Moment.’ No. 4 
(May 1955), 22-24. [On Saint Joan). 

Mercutio (pseud.). ‘The Interpreter: 
Gilbert Murray 1866-1957’ [poem]. 
No. 10 (September 1957), 7. 

——— ‘No Dinner of Herbs’ [poem]. No. 8 
(February 1957), 5-6. [On Shaw Cen- 
tenary Dinner.) 

Mitier, Huon. ‘The Latest “Drama- 
books”. No. 13 (September 1958), 41- 
44. [Reviews of Eric Bentley (ed.), 
Let's Get a Divorce!, Brander Mat- 
thews (ed.), Papers on Acting, Jean 
Anouilh, Five Plays, Stark Young, The 
Theatre, and Oliver Goldsmith, Two 
Plays.) 

——'The Paradox of Acting.’ No. 9 (May 
1957), 35-37. [Reviews of Denis 
Diderot, The Paradox of Acting, and 
William Archer, Masks or Faces.] 

Milton, Ernest. See: Symposium. 

Minney, R. J. ‘Shaw in China’ [Lecture 
abstract]. No. 12 (May 1958), 30-31. 

Misalliance. See: Smoker. 

Mitchenson, Joe. See: Laing. 

Morris, William. See: Arnot. 

Mrs. Warren's Profession. See: Korn- 
bluth; Nethercot. 

Murray, Gilbert. See: Mercutio. 

My Fair Lady. See: Allsop; Anon. (‘What 
the Pelican Sang... .'); Bentley; 
Pearson; Vicky; Worsley. 


NetHercot, ArtHur H. ‘Shaw's Women 
and the Truth about Candida’ [Lecture 
ee No. | (December 1953), 12- 


——The Vivie-Frank Relationship in 
Mrs. Warren's Profession.’ No. 15 
(June 1959), 7-9. 

See also: Duffin; Rattray. 

Nickson, Ricnarp. ‘GBS: British Fas- 

cist?’ No. 16 (October 1959), 9-15. [On 


the Shaw-Salvemini controversy over 
Italian Fascism in 1927. 


Ostruaries: 

‘Death of Sir Robert Ho Tung.’ No. 8 
(February 1957), 7. 

‘Death of Shaw's German Translator 
[Siegfried Trebitsch].’ No. 8 (Febru- 
ary 1957), 6-7. 

‘Einstein and Shaw.’ No. 5 (September 

1955), 6. 

‘Esme Percy, 1887-1957." No. 10 (Sep- 
ber, 1957), 3-5. 

‘Gabriel Pascal (1894-1954)." No. 3 
(Autumn 1954), 2-4. [Reminiscences 
by Marjorie Deans and Wendy 
titer.) 

‘In Memoriam: E. J. West." No. 14 
(February 1959), 3-4. 


O'Casey, Sean. ‘Shaw's Corner.’ No. 4 
(May 1955), 2-5. [Extract from Sunset 
and Evening Star.) 

Ozy (pseud.). ‘The Strange Triangle of 
GBS: Caveat Lector!’ No. 9 (May 
1957),32-33. [Review of Tullah Innes 
Hanley, The Strange Triangle of GBS.} 


Palmer, Dr. Mabel. See: Blomfield. 

Pascal, Gabriel. See: Obituaries. 

Payne, B. Ipen. ‘No Blackleg.’ No. 7 
(July 1956), 52. [On Shaw's fees and 
royalties.) 

Pearson, Hesxetu. [Abstract of Lecture 
at Shaw Centenary meeting.) No. 8 
(February 1957), 10-12. 

——'‘A Shavian Musical.’ No. 13 (Sep- 
tember 1958), 4-6. [On My Fair Lady.) 
See also: Shaw. 

Percy, Esme. ‘Memories and Evocations 
of Bernard Shaw’ - abstract). 
No. 7 (July 1956), 5-7, 9. 

See also: Obituaries; Wilson. 

Petter, Epwin B. “The Life Force: 
Shaw's Comedic Norm’ [Lecture ab- 
stract}. No. 6 (February 1956), 14-16. 

Pinero. See: Kornbluth. 

Pollock, Ellen. See: Anon. (‘Our New 
President’). 

Pritt, D. N. ‘A Socialist Tribute.’ No. 7 
(July 1956), 19-20. 

Purcett, Victor. ‘Satire and the Estab- 
lishment’ [Lecture abstract). No. 15 
(June 1959), 17-18. 

—‘Shaw, [Bertrand] Russell, 
Toynbee, and the Far East’ [Lecture 
abstract]. No. 4 (May 1955), 15-19. 

Purpom, C. B. ‘Shaw and Garden 
Cities’ [Lecture abstract]. No. 6 (Feb- 
ruary 1956), 20-22. 

——Shaw and [Harley] Granville- 
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Barker’ [Lecture abstract], No. 3 

(Autumn 1954), 16-18. See also: West. 

Pygmalion. See: Allsop; Anon. (‘What 
the Pelican Sang... .'); Bentley; 
Editorial; Laing; Matlaw; Pearson; 
Worsley. 


Rarrces, Gerry. ‘Theatre Workshop and 
the Censor’ [Lecture abstract]. No. 13 
(September 1958), 18-19. 

Rasey, Eowarp. ‘Sanity or Suicide?’ No. 
10 (September 1957), 10-12. [A paci- 
fist's views on world tensions.) 

Rattray, R. F. ‘The [Samuel] Butler— 
Shaw Philosophy’ ture abstract). 
No. 3 (Autumn 1954), 8-10. 

— —'The Greatness of Shaw.’ No. 7 
(July 1956), 31-34. 

——{Letter replying to Arthur H. Nether- 
cot article on Mrs. Warren's Profession 
in No. 15] No. 16 (October 1959), 22. 

——'The Shavian Religion I Believe In’ 

Lecture abstract]. No. 5 (September 
955), 7-9. 

——‘Shaw as the Sorcerer's Apprentice.’ 
No. 11 (December 1957), 9-12. 

——'Shaw: Poet of Evolution.’ No. 16 
(October 1959), 31. [Review of Geor 
Roppen, Evolution and Poetic Belief 

Reap, Sir Herpert. ‘The Apollinaire o 
Action Painting.’ No. 15 (June 1959), 
20-22. [Review of Harold Rosenberg, 
The Tradition of the New.) 

Redgrave, Michael. See: Cuthbertson. 

Richard III. See: Williamson. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD. ‘What is Vital 
in Shaw’ [Lecture abstract]. No. 9 
(May 1957), 13-14. 

Roppen, Georg. See: Rattray. 

Rose, CLARKSON. ‘Shaw and “Twinkle’’.’ 
No. 11 (December 1957), 16-17. [Ex- 
tract from With a Twinkle in My Eye.) 

Rosenberg, Harold. See: Read. 

Rosse.ut, Joun. [Impressions of Colin 
Wilson as speaker at Shaw Society 
meeting on 26 April.] No. 10 (Septem- 
ber 1957), 8-9. 

Russell, Bertrand. See: Batson; Purcell. 


(pseud.). “The Hundredth 
First Night’ [poem]. No. 15 (June 
1959), inside front cover. [On centen- 
nial of Stratford-on-Avon theatre.] 

Saint Joan. See: Casson (Ann); Houston; 
Mendip. 

Salovac, Ivo. See: Geduld. 

Salvemini, Gaetano. See: Nickson. 

‘Satire and the Establishment.’ See: 
Purcell. 

SCHERMEL, RONALD. ‘Theatre in Holland’ 
No. 4 (May 1955), 21-22. 


Schneider, Alan. See: Symposium. 

ScuonrieLp, Huon J. ‘The Answer of 
Androcles’ [Lecture abstract]. No. 7 
(July 1956), 35-37. [Second lecture in 

series, ‘Religion Today: Is It Necess- 

ary?’ 

Scott, Russert. ‘Shaw's Place in the 
History of Alphabet Reform’ [Lecture 
i No. 5 (September 1955), 
15-17. 

Shakespeare, William. See: ‘Sagittarius’; 
Smith; Walker; Williamson; Young. 

‘Shakespearean Cipher.’ No. 8 (February 
1957), 13. 

‘Shavian Affection’ [anecdote]. No. 3 
(Autumn 1954), 18. 

SHaw, Frank. ‘We Were Both Shaw.’ 
No. 4 May 1955), 1-2. [Reminiscences 
of 1932 world cruise.] 

Suaw, G. Bernarp. ‘The Author as 
Manual Laborer.’ No. 13 (September 
1958), 8-14. 

——*The Censor Censured.’ No. 13 (Se 
tember 1958), 20-22. [Letter to Bac’ 
Matthews on Back to Methuselah, 25 
June 1923.) 

——"The Dangers of a “Sun Trap”.’ 
No. 16 (October 1959), 2-7. [Broadcast 
in South Africa, 1932. 

——{Inscription to V. 1. Lenin in copy of 
Back to Methuselah, 16 June 1921.) 
No. 15 (June 1959), 13. 

——{Letter on new alphabet, in The 
Author, 1944.) No. 13 (September 
1958), 13-14. 

——[Letter to Wendy Hiller, 30 Novem- 
ber 1937.) No. 3 (Autumn 1954), 4. 
——{Letter to Hesketh Pearson, 2 Dec- 
ember 1938.] No. 8 (February 1957), 

ll. 

——([Postcard to Eric J. Batson, 17 Sep- 
tember 1947.] No. 7 July 1956), inside 
front cover. 

——'Shaw Speaks on War.’ No. | (Dec- 
ember 1953), 5-9. [Broadcast, 1937.] 

Shaw and: Actors. See: Bentley. 

Fascism. See: Nickson. 
Garden Cities. See: Purdom. 
Monarchy. See: Altrincham. 
Mormons. See: Anon. 
Play of Ideas. See: Evans. 
Religion. See: Rattray. 
Russia. See: Laurence. 
Shaw as: Dramatic Critic. See: Laur- 
ence; Trewin. 
Music Critic. See’ Bayliss. 
Sorcerer's Apprentice. See: 
Rattray. 
Shaw in: America. See: Anon. 
Bohemia. See: Vocadlo. 
China. See: Minney. 
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Illyria. See: Geduld. 
Poland. See: Debnicki. 
Other Overseas Countries. 
See: Anon. 

Shaw in his Sixties. See: Arnot. 

Shaw on Theatre. See: Laurence. 

Shaw Centenary. Commemoration Num- 
ber. No. 7 (July 1956). 

‘Shaw's Women. . . See: Nethercot. 

Shelley, Percy B. See: Thorndike. 

James. ‘The Chocolate Soldier: 
An Episode.’ No. 12 (May 1958), 21- 
24 


Shulman, Milton. See: Symposium. 

Simon, Louis. See: Laurence. 

Smitn, J. Percy. ‘GBS on Hamiet.’ No. 8 
(February 1957), 14-17. 

Smoker, BAarBara. ‘The British Museum 
Typescript [of Why She Would Not).’ 
No. 7 (July 1956), 30, 34. 

——A Financier Meets His Match.’ 
No. |! (December 1957), 22-23. [Re- 
port on Edward L. Westropp, The Way 
to a Fortune.) 

‘A New Card Game.’ No. 6 (Febru- 
ary 1956), 23-24. [On a game played 
with alphabet cards.) 

‘On Marriage.’ No. 7 (July 1956), 38. 
(Reviews of performances of Mis- 
alliance and Getting Married. 

‘On the Stage." No. 7 (July 1956), 
53-54. [Theatre notes.] 

‘Shaw and the Abbess.’ No. 8 (Feb- 
ruary 1957), 19-20. [Review of In a 
Great Tradition: Tribute to Dame 
Laurentia McLachlen, by the Benedic- 
tines of Stanbrook.] 

‘Shaw's Alphabet Bequest.’ No. 12 
(May 1958), 9-13. 

‘Soviet Writers and Their Readers.’ See 
Fox. 

Spricce, ‘Gertrude Stein’ 
og abstract). No. 2 (April 1954), 
11-12. 

STANFORD, Derek. ‘British and American 
Criticism: A Contrast’ [Lecture ab- 
stract). No. 7 (July 1956), 55-56. 

Stanton, Stephen S. See: Evans. 

Stein, Gertrude. See: Sprigge. 

Edwards ; 


Strindberg, August. See 
Wilson. 

Swinton, W. E. ‘The Philosophy of 
abstract). No. 16 
(October 1959), 26-27. 

Symposium: “The Place of Shaw in Mod- 
ern Repertory’ [Benn Levy (chairman), 
Ernest Milton, Milton Shulman, Alan 
Schneider, Roy Walker) [Lecture ab- 
stract}). No. 14 (February 1959), 18-20. 


Tuomas, Georrrey. ‘Shaw in Australia.” 


No. 7 (July 1956), 50-51. 

TuHornpike, Dame ‘Tribute to 
GBS." No. 7 (July 1956), 13-14. 

TuHornpike, Dame Sypit (and BARBARA 
Jerrorp). ‘From the Cenci to Saint 
Joan’ [Interviews by Eric Ford). No. 
16 (October 1959), 24-26. 

Toynbee, Arnold. See: Purcell. 

Trebitsch, Siegfried. See: Obituaries. 

Trewin, J. C. ‘Shaw as Dramatic Critic’ 
{Lecture abstract]. No. 3 (Autumn 
1954), 11-12. 

——Shaw's Advice to a Young Critic.’ 
No. 7 (July 1956), 24-26. [Review of 
Bernard Shaw, Advice to a Yi 
Critic and Other Letters, ed. E. J. West 

‘Twinkle.’ See: Rose. 


Vicky. My Fair Lady [cartoon]. No. 13 
(September 1958), 2. 

Vocap_o, OTaKkar. “Shaw in Bohemia.’ 
No. 10 (September 1957), 14-17. 


Wagner, Richard. See: Williamson. 

WALKER, Roy. ‘Shakes versus Shav.’ No. 
14 (February 1959), 7-9. 

See also: Symposium. 

Watling, Maurice. See: Geduld. 

Webb, Sidney. See: Anon. (‘Webb Cen- 
tenary Lectures’). 

Weintraub, Stanley. See: Geduld. 

West, E. J. ‘The Shaw-Barker Letters.’ 
No. 9 (May 1957), 30-31. [Review of 
Bernard Shaw's Letters to (Harley) 
Granville-Barker, ed. C. B. Purdom.] 

——'‘Some Uncollected Shaviana on 
Theatre and Drama.’ No. 5 (Septem- 
ber 1955), 24-26; No. 6 (February 
1956), 26-29; No. 7 (July 1956), 62-64; 
No. 10 (September 1957), 29-32; No. 
11 (December 1957), 32-35. 

See also: Laurence; Obituaries; Tre- 


win. 

Westropp, Edward L. See: Smoker. 

Why She Would Not. See: Laing; Smoker. 

WILLIAMSON, Aubrey. ‘The True Char- 
acter of Richard IIT’ [Lecture abstract). 
No. 5 (September 1955), 10-11. 

——‘Wagner and Shaw’ [Lecture ab- 
stract). No. 4 (May 1955), 9-12. 

WiILson, Coin. ‘Esme Percy: A Record 
of a Friendship.’ No. 11 (December 
1957), 3-5. 

——'‘Letter to the Editor.’ No. 14 (Feb- 
ruary 1959), 16-17. [Reply to Felix 
Grendon review of Religion and the 
Rebel.) 

See also: Grendon. 

——‘Shaw and Strindberg.’ No. 15 (June 

1959), 22-24. [Review of August Strind- 

berg, The People of Hemsd. 
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Barker’ [Lecture abstract), No. 3 
(Autumn 1954), 16-18. See also: West. 

Pygmalion. See: Allsop; Anon. (‘What 
the Pelican Sang... .'); Bentley; 
Editorial; Laing; Matlaw; Pearson; 
Worsley. 


Rarrces, Gerry. ‘Theatre and 
the Censor’ [Lecture abstract]. No. 13 
(September 1958), 18-19. 

Rasey, Eowarp. ‘Sanity or Suicide?’ No. 
10 (September 1957), 10-12. [A paci- 
fist's views on world tensions.) 

Rattray, R. F. ‘The [Samuel] Butler— 
Shaw Philosophy’ ture abstract). 
No. 3 (Autumn 1954), 8-10. 

——'The Greatness of Shaw.’ No. 7 
(July 1956), 31-34. 

——([Letter replying to Arthur H. Nether- 
cot article on Mrs. Warren's Profession 
in No. 15] No. 16 (October 1959), 22. 

—— ‘The Shavian Religion | Believe In’ 

Lecture abstract). No. 5 (September 
955), 7-9. 

——‘Shaw as the Sorcerer's Apprentice.’ 
No. 11 (December 1957), 9-12. 

——'Shaw: Poet of Evolution.’ No. 16 
(October 1959), 31. [Review of Geor 
Roppen, Evolution and Poetic Belief. 

Reap, Sir Herpert. ‘The Apollinaire o 
Action Painting.’ No. 15 (June 1959), 
20-22. [Review of Harold Rosenberg, 
The Tradition of the New.) 

Redgrave, Michael. See: Cuthbertson. 

Richard III. See: Williamson. 

ROBERTSON, ARCHIBALD. ‘What is Vital 
in Shaw’ [Lecture abstract]. No. 9 
(May 1957), 13-14. 

Roppen, Georg. See: Rattray. 

Rose, CLARKSON. ‘Shaw and “Twinkle”’.’ 
No. 11 (December 1957), 16-17. [Ex- 
tract from With a Twinkle in My Eye.) 

Rosenberg, Harold. See: Read. 

Joun. [Impressions of Colin 
Wilson as speaker at Shaw Society 
meeting on 26 April.) No. 10 (Septem- 
ber 1957), 8-9. 

Russell, Bertrand. See: Batson; Purcell. 


*Sacirtarius’ (pseud.). ‘The Hundredth 
First Night’ [poem]. No. 15 (June 
1959), inside front cover. [On centen- 
nial of Stratford-on-Avon theatre.] 

Saint Joan. See: Casson (Ann); Houston; 
Mendip. 

Salovac, Ivo. See: Geduld. 

Salvemini, Gaetano. See: Nickson. 

‘Satire and the Establishment.’ See: 
Purcell. 

SCHERMEL, RONALD. ‘Theatre in Holland’ 
No. 4 (May 1955), 21-22. 


Schneider, Alan. See: Symposium. 

Scuonrie.p, Huon J. ‘The Answer of 
Androcles’ [Lecture abstract]. No. 7 
(July 1956), 35-37. [Second lecture in 
wrt ‘Religion Today: Is It Necess- 
ary?” 

Scort, Russert. ‘Shaw's Place in the 
History of Alphabet Reform’ [Lecture 
eee No. 5 (September 1955), 

-17. 

Shakespeare, William. See: ‘Sagittarius’ ; 
Smith; Walker; Williamson; Young. 

‘Shakespearean Cipher.’ No. 8 (February 
1957), 13. 

‘Shavian Affection’ [anecdote]. No. 3 
(Autumn 1954), 18. 

SuHaw, Frank. ‘We Were Both Shaw.’ 
No. 4 (May 1955), 1-2. [Reminiscences 
of 1932 world cruise.) 

Suaw, G. Bernarp. ‘The Author as 
Manual Laborer.’ No. 13 (September 
1958), 8-14. 

——'‘The Censor Censured.’ No. 13 (Sep- 
tember 1958), 20-22. [Letter to Bache 
Matthews on Back to Methuselah, 25 
June 1923.) 

——The Dangers of a “Sun Trap”.’ 
No. 16 (October 1959), 2-7. [Broadcast 
in South Africa, 1932. 

———{Inscription to V. 1. Lenin in copy of 
Back to Methuselah, 16 June 1921} 
No. 15 (June 1959), 13. 

——{Letter on new alphabet, in The 
Author, 1944.) No. 13 (September 
1958), 13-14. 

——{Letter to Wendy Hiller, 30 Novem- 
ber 1937.] No. 3 (Autumn 1954), 4. 
—— [Letter to Hesketh Pearson, 2 Dec- 
ember 1938.] No. 8 (February 1957), 

Il. 

—— {Postcard to Eric J. Batson, 17 Sep- 
tember 1947.) No. 7 (July 1956), inside 
front cover. 

———“Shaw Speaks on War.’ No. | (Dec- 
ember 1953), 5-9. [Broadcast, 1937.] 

Shaw and: Actors. See: Bentley. 

Fascism. See: Nickson. 
Garden Cities. See: Purdom. 
Monarchy. See: Altrincham. 
Mormons. See: Anon. 
Play of Ideas. See: Evans. 
Religion. See: Rattray. 
Russia. See: Laurence. 
Shaw as: Dramatic Critic. See: Laur- 
ence; Trewin. 
Music Critic. See: Bayliss. 
Sorcerer's Apprentice. See: 
Rattray. 
Shaw in: America. See: Anon. 
Bohemia. See: Vocadlo. 
China. See: Minney. 
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Illyria. See: Geduld. 
Poland. See: Debnicki. 
Other Overseas Countries. 
See: Anon. 
Shaw in his Sixties. See: Arnot. 
Shaw on Theatre. See: Laurence. 
Shaw Centenary. Commemoration Num- 
ber. No. 7 (July 1956). 
‘Shaw's Women. . . .' See: Nethercot. 
Shelley, Percy B. See: Thorndike. 
James. “The Chocolate Soldier: 
An Episode.’ No. 12 (May 1958), 21- 
2 


4. 

Shulman, Milton. See: Symposium. 

Simon, Louis. See: Laurence. 

Smit, J. Percy. ‘GBS on Hamlet.’ No. 8 
(February 1957), 14-17. 

Smoker, Barsara. ‘The British Museum 
Typescript [of Why She Would Not).’ 
No. 7 (July 1956), 30, 34. 

—— ‘A Financier Meets His Match.’ 
No. 11 (December 1957), 22-23. [Re- 
port on Edward L. Westropp, The Way 
to a Fortune.) 

——*A New Card Game.’ No. 6 (Febru- 
ary 1956), 23-24. [On a game played 
with alphabet cards.) 

——On Marriage.’ No. 7 July 1956), 38. 
(Reviews of performances of Mis- 
alliance and Getting Married. 

‘On the Stage.’ No. 7 (July 1956), 
53-54. [Theatre notes.] 

——‘Shaw and the Abbess.’ No. 8 (Feb- 
ruary 1957), 19-20. [Review of Jn a 
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